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Labor’s Great Convention 


RACTICALLY every phase of human activity is discussed in the 
P report of the Executive Council to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Montreal. The report is by far the most 
voluminous and comprehensive that has ever been presented to the conven- 
tion by the Council It will be found full of information of value and statements 
of deep interest, not only to the men and women of the labor movement but 
to all who have an interest in the progress of society toward a better day. 
Because of the great length of the report it is impossible to publish it in full in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but because of great interest attaching to many 
of the subjects dealt with, as much as possible of the report is reproduced 


herewith. 
It is possible that additional sections may be printed in future issues 


of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsST. Following are those sections which are 
perhaps of greatest and most immediate interest: 


Constructive Demands 


Such emphasis has been laid by employers upon the necessity for increased produc- 
tion that we believe a presentation of the trade union point of view in relation to pro- 
duction should be placed before the nation in authoritative manner and that constructive 
proposals should be laid down. 

While it is true that there are no great surplus stocks of essential commodities in 
storage at the present time, it is not true that Labor is curtailing production or that it 
stands in-a position of opposition to capacity production. 

The essential facts of the present industrial situation are these: 

A large portion of the world’s productive machinery was destroyed by the war. 
Approximately 9,000,000 men were killed and it is estimated that more than 20,000,000 
people have died as a consequence of the war. The productive power of this machinery 
and of these men is lost beyond recall. 

Large stocks of materials were consumed by the war. In the case of many basic 
materials war-time consumption was at a forced rate that ate into the peace-time supply 
to such an extent that normal conditions may not be possible for a considerable time to 
come. 

These are definite conditions that can not be changed by thought or theory. They 
have had their effect upon present-day production. They are responsible for much of the 
shortage of commodities which we now experience. 
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The evidence in possession of the trade union movement is that workers are today as 
willing to work as ever, that they are as eager to work as ever and that their productive 
capacity is as great if not greater than ever. 

There have been influences at work since the ending of the war which have operated 
to — production, but these influences are under the control of employers and not of 
workers. 

In so far as possible employers hostile to labor have sought to reintroduce autocratic 
control into industry, making necessary a resistance on the part of the workers. Labor 
has enunciated the principle that the workers are entitled to an effective voice in the 
management and control of industry. To a larger degree than ever before, this principle 
was agreed to by employers during the war. It was found that it produced results of 
great value in the winning of the war. It made industry more productive. 

In the 1918 convention, the American Federation of Labor laid down principles 
which, if followed in practice, would result in the maximum effectiveness of industry. It 
is a fact that where there has been the greatest fulfillment of those principles in practice 
there has production been at its best and there has Labor been most ardent in its efforts 
and most fully rewarded for its service. 

Production is a cooperative undertaking. It is at its best when there is the fullest 
cooperation. Cooperation is voluntary. It is the negative of compulsion or coercion. 

Slave labor gave way to free labor in the industrial north long before it was obliter- 
ated in the south because slave industry could not compete with free industry. 

It is a curious chapter of industrial history that whereas wage labor in industry was 
surrounded with great freedom in the beginning of factory production, it lost freedom with 
the growth of factory production, necessitating a bitter struggle on the part of workers 
through organization. Today we face a time in which the pressure of a world hunger 
for necessaries brings to a head the whole struggle for the further extension of freedom, 
of voluntary effort, of cooperation in industry. 

Workers do not shirk work where work allows the free expression of life and thought. 
The hated task is the slave task. The slow worker is the driven worker, the unfree worker, 
the unconsulted and unconsidered tool of a mechanism. 

The 1918 convention laid down this principle: 

“Those contributing to production should have a part in its control.” 

It further concluded that in all large permanent shops a regular arrangement should 
be provided whereby: 

“First, a committee of the workers would regularly meet with the shop management 
to confer over matters of production; and whereby: 

“Second, such committee could carry, beyond the foreman and the superintendent, 
to the general manager or to the president, any important grievance which the workers 
may have with reference to wages, hours and conditions.” 

In addition to this, the convention declared that: 

“It is fundamental for efficiency in production that the essentials of teamwork be 
understood and followed by all. There must be opportunity for intercourse and exchange 
of viewpoints between workers and managers. It is this machinery for solving industrial 
problems that is fundamental.” 

We reaffirm those principles. 

There is a widespread misconception of the meaning of the term “‘labor.” Many 
employers apparently hold that labor power is somethiag that is to be had for the ex- 
penditure of money, that it is something apart from conscious life and that it is something 
to be controlled and utilized by those who hire or direct labor. 

Labor is the productive power of men and women. It is the exercise of the power of 
mankind to sustain itself. Labor is the great underlying factor in the existence of human- 
kind. Of all living organisms mankind alone has the power to use labor effort intelligently. 

The conception that some can avoid labor and retain the right to direct others who 
do labor is malicious and wrong 

There must be given to mT individual a voice in the shaping of his life and this right 
must extend to the workers in their organized capacity to be exercised through their 
chosen representatives. 

Industry today requires these remedial measures: 

It requires great democracy in order to give to the workers full voice in assisting in 
its direction. 

It requires more intelligent management and acceptance of the principle that pro- 
duction is for use and not for profit alone. 

It requires full and free acceptance and use of the best that invention has to offer. 

It requires bold and audacious reconstruction of method and process in the conduct 
of basic industries. 

Labor does not oppose introduction of improved methods in industry. It courts and 
encourages improvements in processes and in machinery. What it will always resist is the 
introduction of these processes and this machinery at the expense of the workers. 

There is a knowledge of industry among the workers in industry of which society 
has not begun to avail itself. The effort has been to suppress use of that knowledge and to 
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demean those who possess it. The workers know their work as none but the workers oan 
know it. The shoemaker knows his last and the engineer understands the capacity of his 
engine. 

The workers are appalled at the waste and ignorance of management, but they are 
too frequently denied the chance to offer their knowledge for use. 

They decline to be enslaved by the use of their own knowledge and they can not 
give of it freely or effectively except as equals in industry, with all of the rights and 
privileges and with all of the stature and standing of employers. 

Adoption of the principle of voluntary effort, of full cooperation in industry, will 
bring to the industrial life of the nation such an impetus that production will cease for- 
ever to be a problem in American life. 

Adoption of the principles we here urge will inevitably result in a rapid decrease of 
the number of non-producers who at present live by fastening themselves in one useless 
capacity or another upon the industrial life of the country. Proper absorption of non- 
producers into useful channels would be but a simple problem. 

The welfare of the workers must be a paramount consideration. There can be no 
progress and no gain in production volume if there is not such consideration. But a greater 
mutuality in industry would insure proper safeguarding of the rights of workers. 

Only by such methods and under such principles can there be an advance in pro- 
duction which does not penalize the worker for his own industriousness and for his own 
alertness and inventiveness. 

Autocratic industry kills incentive. It punishes brilliancy of attainment. It warps 
the mind and drains the energy from the body. We have repeatedly condemned the 
principle of autocratic control of industry and we now declare that short of its complete 
removal from our industrial life there is no industrial salvation and no hope of abundance 
in our time. 

We urge the setting up of conference boards of organized workers and employers, 
thoroughly voluntary in character and in thorough accord with our trade union organi- 
zations, as means of promoting the democracy of industry through development of co- 
operative effort. We point out to employers the fact that industry, which is the life blood 
of our civilization, can not be made the plaything and the pawn of a few who by chance 
today hold control. Industry is the thing by which all must live and it must be given the 
opportunity to function at its best. 

Labor turn-over is but one of the evils which will disappear in proportion as the 
workers are given voice in management. This is proven by statistics which show the 
lowest turn-over in those industries where the workers exercise the most effective voice 
by reason of the highest degree of organization. 

We propose the salvation of industry. We propose the means whereby the world 
may be fed and clothed and housed and given happiness. We have service to give and if 
permitted to give freely and on terms of manhood and equality we will give in abun- 
dance. We can not be driven as slaves, but we can give mighty service in a common effort 
of humankind. 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


Kansas, which for many years startled the world with its liberal legislation, has 
turned reactionary. The legislature of that state has enacted a law providing for a Court 
of Industrial Relations. It could well be named, “‘an act to establish involuntary servi- 
tude for the workers of Kansas,” or “‘an act to protect the financial interests of the owners 
of public utilities and all industries at the expense of their employes.”” But more harmful 
than all it destroys the right of collective bargaining, the gateway to industrial peace. 

The law covers practically every industry in the state of Kansas. It affects every 
person engaged in the work of preparing foodstuffs from their original state to the finished 
product, every one engaged in the production of clothing or wearing apparel in any stage 
of the process of converting it into the marketable product, every miner and every wood- 
chopper and every workman engaged in the production of fuel for any purpose. It affects 
the railroad men. If two or more persons engaged in these occupations refuse to accept 
an award by the Court of Industrial Relations they must either pay a fine or be sent to 
the penitentiary. 

It is a most sweeping law and is in violation of the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. No matter from what unbearable conditions the 
workers are suffering they must accept them without question if the Court of Industrial 
Relations so decides. It is a relic of legislation in the fifteenth century establishing 
autocracy in industry by law. 

The court is conducted under the rules and regulations of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas and has unlimited power to carry out the provisions of the act. The law repeals 
the act creating the Public Utility Commission of the state of Kansas and gives all its 
power and more to the Court of Industrial Relations. This court is composed of three 
judges appointed by the governor. They are given, among other things, full power, 
authority and jurisdiction to supervise and control all public utilities and common car- 
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riers in the state and are empowered to do all that is necessary and convenient for the 
exercise of such power, authority and jurisdiction. 

The power of the court is most extraordinary. If there is no law in existence and one 
is necessary to carry out the provisions of the act the three judges are empowered to make 
one. Being judges it is natural to assume they are fully conversant with the methods of 
making laws to suit every case that comes before them. This extraordinary power is 
provided for in section 26, as follows: 

“The provisions of this act and all grants of power, authority and jurisdiction herein 
made to said Court of Industrial Relations shall be liberally construed and all incidental 
powers necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act are hereby expressly granted 
to and conferred upon said Court of Industrial Relations.” 

When the employes of any public utility or of any industry disagree with their em- 
ployers over wages and working conditions the Court of Industrial Relations is author- 
ized to make an investigation and decision. Whatever decision is made by this court is 
mandatory. The employes must accept it or go to jail. 

The operation of the following named employments, industries, public utilities and 
common carriers is declared to be affected with the public interest and therefore subject 
to the supervision of the court: 

(1) The manufacture or preparation of food products whereby, in any stage of the 
process, substances are being converted, either partially or wholly, from their natural 
state to a condition to be used as food for human beings; (2) the manufacture of clothing 
and all manner of wearing apparel in common use by the people of this state whereby, in 
any stage of the process, natural products are being converted, either partially or wholly, 
from-their natural state to a condition to be used as such clothing and wearing apparel; 
(3) the mining or production of any substance or material in common use as fuel for 
domestic, manufacturing, or transportation purposes; (4) the transportation of all food 
products and articles or substances entering into wearing apparel, or fuel as aforesaid, 
re the place where produced to the place of manufacture or consumption; (5) all public 
utilities. 

According to the provisions of the law the court has full power to settle any labor or 
other controversy that may arise. The court has arbitrary power of fixing the “working 
and living conditions, hours of labor, rules and practices, and a reasonable minimum 
wage, or standard of wages, to conform to the findings of the court in such matters.” 

If either party to an industrial dispute affecting a public utility refuses to obey and 
be governed by the order of the court it is authorized to bring proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the state of Kansas to compel compliance. 

While section 17 of the law provides that it does not restrict the right of any indi- 
vidual employe to quit his employment, section 18 can be construed otherwise. It provides: 

“Any person willfully violating the provisions of this act, or any valid order of said 
Court of Industrial Relations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction of this state shall be punished by 
a fine of not to exceed $1,000, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a period of not 
to exceed one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

This section undoubtedly nullifies section 17. The only qualification in this section 
is the word “willfully.” The courts can construe this word to any meaning. It can there- 
fore be accepted as a fact that an individual can be punished for quitting work because 
he objects to an order issued by the Court of Industrial Relations. 

Section 19 provides a heavy penalty for those who violate any order issued by the 
court. Any officer of a trade union can be fined $5,000 or sentenced to the penitentiary 
at hard labor for a term of two years, or both, if the members of his organization fail to 
comply with an award made by the Court of Industrial Relations. The mere fact that 
members of a labor organization have refused to work under an award made by the court 
could be used by judges in sending their officers to the penitentiary. 

The law establishes involuntary servitude in Kansas. If the Court of Industrial 
Relations decides that an employer is not making a sufficient profit, notwithstanding 
that he may have taken contracts upon a cut-throat basis, it can refuse concessions to the 
employes and they must accept the verdict or go to jail. 

Section 25 is most remarkable in its provisions. In the event of a dispute over wages 
it is brought before the Court of Industrial Relations and the findings of the court are 
retroactive. If the court decides that wages should be reduced the employers are author- 
ized to deduct the difference between the new and the old wages from the earnings of the 
employes during the time hearings were in progress or from the day the investigation was 
determined. This may be six months or more. No legislation of the kind was ever sug- 
gested, so far as known, by any legislature in the world. If a man has been paid $4 a day 
and the court says he must work for $3.50 a day then the company can deduct 50 cents a 
day from the amount earned from the time the investigation began. The workers who are 
always near the brink of poverty, are forced to spend every cent they earn to live. Just 
how employers could recover wages paid under such circumstances is impossible to 
imagine. The workers would not give back the money they had received as wages. The 
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result would be that men would cease work rather than restore to an employer the money 
that has been previously earned by hard labor. 

The same mode of procedure in the disputes between public utilities and their 
employes will be followed in all other industrial disputes. Section 6 of the Clayton Act 
permits the normal activities of labor and farmer organizations. The Kansas Industrial 
law nullifies this act. 

Already the people of Kansas have begun to see the dangers in the law. The opposi- 
tion is gradually increasing and it is to be hoped that before another year has passed it will 
be repealed. 

Any law to enforce compulsory labor upon our citizenship will be resented by the 
people and repealed at the behest of their indignation. The Kansas law is unjust, tyran- 
nical and un-American. It was enacted during a time of great hysteria created through 
the propaganda of the governor of the state of Kansas. Bitter attacks were made on 
Labor. The law gives absolute protection to the public utilities owners. It is believed that 
they were instrumental in having it enacted in order to receive protection from the state 
for those utilities that are in financial difficulties. 

Governor Allen made a number of addresses in favor of the Kansas law to encourage 
the passage of bills of similar nature by other legislatures. The legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey invited Mr. Gompers to deliver arguments before joint sessions giving the 
point of view of labor. His addresses before the legislatures of New Jersey and New York 
were printed and circulated and were helpful in defeating the passage of such legislation 
in those bodies. 

Louisiana is considering a bill similar to that of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations Act. An effort is being made in that state to pass it before July 1. 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association also has a plan for preventing strikes. 
It has asked for a law providing that an employer give thirty days’ notice of discharge and 
an employe the same notice before quitting work. 


High Cost of Living 


No single problem has had a greater bearing upon the welfare of the American wage 
earners in their daily lives during the year just closing, than the cost of living. Recent 
figures covering the nation as a whole are not available for purposes of comparing increase 
in the cost of living with the increase in wages, but the last figures of a general nature 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor statistics, showed that while 
since 1913, the average advance in the wages of organized workers was 55 per cent, the 
average increase in the cost of living was 83.1 per cent. There is no reason to presume 
that this margin between wages and cost of living has decreased since these figures were 
issued. There are on the contrary, statistics to show that the margin has materially in- 
creased. No statistics are needed to convince us that the increase in the cost of living 
has been a serious factor in the lives of the great masses of our people, and it is certain 
that there is no justification of any kind, either in fact or in theory, for the bulk of the 
burden that has been thrown upon the people in the form of increased prices. 

In order that there may be something available in the way of definite figures showing 
the complete lack of reason and the ruthlessness which underlie a great part of the increase 
in prices of staple commodities, there is submitted here, for the information of the con- 
vention, a compilation made from a series of articles published in one of the most reliable 
daily newspapers in New York City and subsequently used as part of a speech in the 
United States Senate, and which, so far as the Executive Council is aware has not been 
questioned. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Net profits for 1919 were $5,153,129, an increase of 175 
per cent over 1918. 

International Paper Co.—Average annual net profits for three-year period, ‘1916-19 
increased 487 per cent over previous period, 1909-15. Aggregate common stock dividend 
for those three years was $74.15. 

May Department Stores Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1919 over 
1915, 174 per cent. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1919 over 1917, 811 
per cent in spite of decrease in business handled. 

United States Rubber Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1918 over 1916, 
43 per cent (1919 figures will show much more). 
United Drug Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1918 over 1916, 148 


a 
Tobacco Products Corp.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1918 over 1914, 


1,547 per cent. 
United Fruit Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1919 over 1914, 547 


per cent. 
Standard Milling Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 1919 over 1913, 


196 per cent. : 
American Linseed Co.—Net increase in common stockfearnings, 1919 over 1916. 


780 per cent. 
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National Enameling & Stamping Co.—Net increase in common stock earnings, 
1916 to 1919, over 1909 to 1915, 1,178 per cent. Increase in average annual earnings for 
this three-year period 326 per cent, over previous seven-year period. 

General Cigar Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1917, 84 per cent. 

Manhattan Shirt Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1915, 275 per cent. 

American Ice Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1914, 393 per cent. 

Pacific Mills.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1915, 218 per cent. 

Burns Bros. Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1916, 72 per cent in spite of the 
fact that the company sold 75,000 fewer tons of coal in 1919. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1914, 265 per cent. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Increase in common stock earnings, 1919 over 1915, 
639 per cent. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1915, 353 per cent. 

Central Leather Co.—Increase in net income, 1919 over 1918, 103 per cent. Increase 
in accumulated surplus earnings, 1919 over 1914, 288 per cent. 

American Woolen Co.—Increase in net income, 1918 over 1914, 316 per cent. Net 
increase in common stock earnings, 531 per cent. 

As to what figures such as these mean in the homes of America we call attention 
to a compilation made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, a compilation that is backed by the authority of the United States government. 
In this table is shown the increase in the cost of living in fourteen principal industrial 
centers from December, 1914, to December, 1919. The — made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics follows: 


Total Increase in Cost of Living From December, 1914, to December, 1919, in Fourteen 
Specified Cities 
3 Per Cent of'| — | Per Cent of 
City. Increase. || City. | Increase. 


— 











Portland, Me eee | 102.14 
Boston 


92.30 || Mobile. | 94.54 
New York. 103.81 i “SSS 
Philadelphia 96.49 || ie el 
Baltimore... 2 98.40 i Saas eC 
Norfolk S| B66 i at. . " 95.05 
98.68 hae ea RROD nat Snes 


























The report from which the above is an extract does not deal with the increase in the 
cost of living which has been added since December, 1919, but that this increase has been 
considerable every household will testify emphatically. 

The fact is that scarcely a day passes that does not bring to almost every family some 
item of increase in the cost of living—some addition to the accumulation of burden of 
conscienceless exploitation. 

Neither the government nor the employers have brought the light of wisdom to this 
most serious and pressing problem. The employers have clamored in unison for more 
production, for greater effort on the part of workers who are already weighted under the 
double burden of operating the machinery of production and bearing the burden of 
profiteering placed upon them by the exploiting interests. 

That increased production will not solve the problem is clear, for no amount of 
increase in production can of itself remove the curse of profit piled upon profit. The answer 
. 100 per cent profits is not increased production. The answer to robbery is not more 
plunder. 

It is no more true to say that decreased production is responsible for high prices. 
Neither decreased production nor increases in wages is responsible. These charges made 
by employers and by the enemies of labor generally are foul aspersions on labor. They 
have no foundation in fact. They are libels, without cause and without truth. The work- 
ing people of America, in the United States and in Canada, are contributing full service 
toward the sustenance of the life of our countries. Their great eagerness is to provide 
for all an ample supply of the necessities and of the happiness of life and they resent with 
all the intensity of their being the gross injustices that are practiced by those who con- 
tribute no useful service but who stand between producer and consumer, grasping in 
avarice and pyramiding profit upon profit to a point that actually menaces the safety 
and welfare of our economic and social life. 

While employers have called for more production as the remedy for high prices, the 
U. §S. government, through the Department of Justice, has conducted a campaign of 
stupidity, seeking here and there to pillory some trifling merchant, while permitting the 
great aggregations of capital upon which the enormous profits have been heaped to 
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escape in the enjoyment of a monumental plunder. The campaign of the Department 
of Justice reached the heights of the ridiculous when it solemnly advised the American 
people to strike a fatal blow at profiteering by buying the cheaper cuts of meat. This 
would have constituted a voluntary reduction in standards of living. It was developed 
before a congressional committee that the great packing interests had cooperated in the 
conduct of this campaign for the purchase of cheaper cuts of meat and it was admitted by 
a representative of the packers that an increased demand for such cuts would speedily 
cause the price of them to advance. 

Finally the campaign of the Department of Justice against the high cost of living was 
abandoned with the announcement that it was too costly. The government has tacitly 
admitted its inability to provide a remedy for the excessive cost of living. 

Labor has from the outset foreseen the condition in which the nation findsitself today. 
It long since laid bare the forces that were at work. It long since set forth remedial 
measures which, had they been accepted and put into operation, would have saved the 
republic from an agony that has wrenched at its very mainsprings of life and threatened 
its very foundations. 

_ We call special attention here to that section of the declaration entitled: “Labor, Its 
Grievances, Protests and Demands,” adopted by the conference of representatives of 
Labor in Washington, December 13, 1919, dealing with the cost of living. The report 
in full appears elsewhere, but we deem it advisable to call attention to this particular 
section in connection with this, because of the clearness with which the thought is ex- 
pressed, and the accuracy with which it points to the causes and remedies for the situation: 

“No factor contributes more to industrial unrest and instability than excessive costs 
of necessaries of life. It is a demonstrated truth that the cost of living has advanced more 
rapidly than have wages. The claim that increasing wages make necessary increased prices 
is false. It is intended to throw upon the workers the blame for a process by which all the 
people have been made to suffer. Labor has been compelled to struggle desperately to 
keep wages in some measure up to the cost of living. The demand for higher compensation 
to meet new price levels has made industrial readjustment necessary. 

“Existing high and excessive prices are due to the present inflation of money and 
credits, to profiteering by those who manufacture, sell and market products, and to 
burdens levied by middlemen and speculators. We urge: 

“The deflation of currency; prevention of hoarding and unfair price-fixing; establish- 
ment of cooperative movements operated under the Rochdale system; making accessible 
all income tax returns and dividend declarations as a direct and truthful means of revealing 
excessive costs and profits. 

“The ideal of America should be the organization of industry for service and not for 
profit alone. The stigma of disgrace should attach to every person who profits unduly 
at the expense of his fellow men.” 

In addition to this the E. C. calls attention to the manner in which our present 
problem was foreseen by the convention in 1919 in its adoption of the report on recon- 
struction, particularly as shown in the following extract: 

“The American standard of life must be maintained and improved. The value of 
wages is determined by the purchasing power of the dollar. There is no such thing as 
good wages when the cost of living in decency and comfort equals or exceeds the wages 
received. There must be no reduction in wages; in many instances wages must be increased.” 

It has been repeatedly set forth that the advancing costs of the necessaries of life 
constitute in reality a reduction in the wages of the working people, for in very few cases 
have the workers been able to secure advances in wages equivalent to the advances in 
the cost of living. . 

During the war practically every large nation took steps to control in some degree 
the profiteering evil. It may be that measures which were proper when the lives of nations 
were at stake, when the very existence of society was in peril, can not with safety be 
brought into use in time of peace. Though this is true, we can not refrain here from 
pointing to the fact that profiteering established its tap roots in that hour of danger, in 
that sanctified hour when the finest of human life was giving itself in prodigal devotion for 
the maintenance and furtherance of human freedom and human safety. We point to that 
fact and once again we denounce and condemn those malign influences that bled the 
country by profiteering in the crisis of democracy. : 

But the day of war has passed and the nation finds itself confronted with problems 
that must be met in peace and by the ways of peace. We can not confess as a nation 
that incapacity and futility admitted by the employers of the country and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Congress. No small groupcan thrust upon the nation an evil of 
which the nation can not rid itself. Profiteering can be made amenable to remedial 
measures and the American labor movement must and does propose those measures. 

The documents and declarations of the labor movement furnish an analysis proven 
correct by time and events. That establishes an understanding of the basis of the evil. 
We propose and demand enactment of the following specific proposals as constituting a 
program of remedy, and the only program of remedy that has been placed before the 
nation: 

1. We demand that the government be authorized to buy standard commodities 
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direct from producers and that these commodities be distributed through regular retail 
channels at a retail price to be fixed by the government. 

We demand that this power be made use of as a corrective for profiteering and we 
call attention to the fact that the government has established a precedent for such action 
in its sales of surplus war supplies. 

2. We demand that the federal government through the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment ascertain the amount of excessive war profits extorted from the American people 
during the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, and that these excessive war profits 
be taken through its taxing power by the federal government and applied to the extin- 
guishment of the floating debt of the government and to the partial retirement of liberty 
bonds at par in order that the existing inflated structure of currency and credit may be 
reduced and that the government may carry out its sacred obligation to the people to 
maintain its liberty and victory bonds at par. 

3. Cooperation should be encouraged as an effective means of curbing profiteering. 
To stimulate rapid development of cooperatives the federal farm loan act should be 
extended so as to give credit to all properly organized cooperatives, just as credit is now 
given to individual farmers. Cooperation is no less vital and worthy of support than are 
the railroads, which were given hundreds of millions of dollars and an area of land equal 
to New England to facilitate their establishment. There should be legal enactment to 
protect cooperatives against discrimination by manufacturers and wholesalers. 

4. Control of credit capital by those whose chief interest is the cumulation of profits 
results inevitably in the open door for profiteering. We repeat and emphasize the demand 
of organized labor that control of credit capital be taken from the hands of private finan- 
ciers and placed in the hands of a public agency to be administered by voluntary and 
cooperative methods. 

5. We urge that the U. S. Department of Labor compile and issue monthly state- 
ments of the cost of manufacture of those staple articles which form the basis of calcula- 
tion in fixing the cost of living. 

6. As a means of aiding these and other anti-profiteering measures the federal 
government should be authorized to establish permanent boards for the prompt investiga- 
tion of profits and prices. All income and other tax returns should be available for 
inspection. 

We do not demand, nor do we desire, a precipitate collapse in prices generally, for in 
such a collapse there would be the greatest danger of national calamity. The program 
we have here laid before the nation is constructive and is practical. Because it is con- 
structive and practical, because it contains measures native to American life and American 
thought, we urge and demand for it the immediate and effective consideration of the 
people and of the authorities of our country. 

The cost of living must go no higher. Wages must be advanced in every case to a 
point at which the American standard of living is secure. The life and the productive 
capacity of the great farming community, now stricken sorely, must be brought back to 
the richness that has marked it above the agriculture of all other nations. This will be 
possible only when the vicious forces that load the values of the farm with fictitious and 
fabulous profits have been curbed and made powerless. 

Finally we call attention to the vital fact that the present non-partisan political 
campaign of the A. F. of L. offers to the people everywhere an opportunity to enforce 
remedial measures with their ballots. The enemies of the workers are upon the platforms 
of the nation seeking political preferment. Defeat them. Defeat enemies everywhere. 
Let righteous wrath and indignation find its expression in constructive effort and in the 
intelligent use of that greatest of democracy’s weapons, the ballot. Press upon every 
candidate everywhere the wisdom of Labor’s constructive program. Defeat enemies. 
Elect friends. The national future is in the devoted keeping of the working people. 


Mexico 


We have observed during the year just closed a recurrence of the propaganda for 
intervention in Mexico, which had remained quiescent during the period of the war. It 
is an established fact that propaganda for intervention in the affairs of our neighboring 
republic has been of a well-organized and generously financed character. This propa- 
ganda has had the assistance of a number of Americans formerly in the service of our 
government, and it has been energetically fostered by certain of our newspapers. The 
existence of this propaganda has made it difficult at times for the reading public to under- 
stand the exact status of internal events. The propaganda has so interfered with the 
free flow of accurate news as to become a menace to our international relations with 
Latin-America 

While for the moment the acute danger of intervention in the affairs of Mexico 
seems to have passed, the danger will never be removed entirely so long as the organized 
exploiters of the oil, mineral, timber and land values in Mexico continue to conduct a 
propaganda devised to serve their interests, regardless of its effects upon international 
peace. We declare our condemnation of propaganda of this character, in the most em- 
phatic terms, and we call upon the people of our country to be at all times warned of its 
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existence and apprehensive of n:ws sources and newspapers known to be colored by its 
activities. We declare our firm belief in, and unflinching support of, the principle long 
since enunciated by the Americ labor movement and the policies enforced by President 
Wilson, to the end that the Mexican people must work out their destiny in freedom and 
without menace from more powerful and aggressive forces seeking to advance selfish 
aims. We see no justification for interference in the affairs of a neighboring republic and 
we call attention to the harmonious relations which exist between the organized workers 
of Mexico and the organized workers of the United States, as exemplified in the report 
of our delegates to the Pan-American Federation of Labor, submitted to this convention. 
We call upon our people to be of all possible assistance to the people of Mexico in 
working out most serious problems under most distressing circumstances. We conceive 
it to be our province to be of service to the people of Mexico, to make every effort to 
understand their difficulties and their problems and to work with them in harmony in 
the solution of problems common to both peoples. 
+@ We are unalterably opposed to any exercise of force by the United States to satisfy 
the desires of those Americans whose sole interest in Mexico is the exploitation of its 
workers, its boundless wealth of oil and minerals. We can conceive of no greater dis- 
service to America, or to the cause of America, than the effort to embroil two peaceful, 
democratic nations in international difficulties. It may be pointed out that the people of 
Mexico have not always in their internal affairs been able to express themselves freely and 
in democratic manner, and it is true that there have been grave interferences with demo- 
cratic thought and expression in our neighboring republic. The greater and more im- 
portant truth is, however, that in spite of tremendous obstacles and in spite of difficulties 
of long standing, the Mexican people have continually striven toward the establishment 
of democracy, toward the elevation of their standards of living and of their standards of 
education, and have never willingly consented to the imposition of autocratic power. 
We conceive it to be the high office of our free and liberty-loving nation to be of assist- 
ance to a people who have struggled so valiantly to achieve the liberties and the standards 
which we enjoy. We commend the course of President Wilson in his conduct of policies 
toward Mexico, and declare our approval and support of that policy of non-intervention 
and non-interference, not only in the past, but for the future. 


International Labor Relations 


The section of the report dealing with International Labor Relations 
is too Jong to be published in full in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, but a portion of the section contains material that is new and that 
is of sufficient importance to make its publication at this time advisable. 
After discussing the Amsterdam Congress, the meeting in Washington and 
the various declarations and recommendations of the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions since its reorganization, the section of the report 
dealing with this subject continues to say: 


You will observe in the report of our delegates to the Amsterdam Congress that in 
addition to the question of per capita tax, attention is called to the character of some of 
the resolutions and policies adopted, the trend of which is toward a theory for which the 
American labor movement has persistently declined to accept. 

Considerable correspondence has been had between President Appleton, Secretary 
Oudegeest and Secretary Fimmen and President Gompers and it was repeatedly pointed 
out by the latter that our movement could not be expected to conform to and give its 
approval to theory and propaganda with which it is at variance. 

It is a most interesting contribution and illuminating to hear a letter from the 
president of the International Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. W. A. Appleton: 


“THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BIDBOROUGH STREET, 
Lonpon, 15th April, 1920. 


“Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L., 
Federation Building, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

“My Dear Gompers: The meeting of the full Committee of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions has refused to make any alteration in the scale of contribu- 
tions. It has, in addition emphasized fundamental differences between what I conceive 
to be the American point of view and that of my colleagues on the committee. 

“In the matter of the contributions, there is unanimity as to the binding character 
of the rules. Each member declared that the power to vary the contribution lay with 
the Congress only, and that amendments must be delayed until the conference in Paris 
in 1921. This decision was not unexpected. The attitude adopted when the bureau met 
vou and Mr. Morrison and Mr. Woll in Washington had prepared me for the result, but 
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nothing diminishes my regret. An international federation without America is very like 
Hamlet without the titular prince. 

“The A. F. of L. might, at its next convention, decide to make some sacrifice of its 
own activities and meet the full contribution if this marked the whole point of difference 
Unhappily, there are other points which the Federation may regard more seriously. The 
fight you and Tobin and Hynes made in Amsterdam against socialism was absolutely 
uncompromising. As far as my recollection goes, you and your colleagues conceded nothing 
beyond an instruction to the Bureau to inquire: 

“Ist. Into the facts concerning socialism or nationalization. 

“2d. To prepare a report—presumably for the conference in 1921. 

“In America and Britain, when a question has been decided by a majority of votes, 
the subject can not be revived again until a definite period has passed. Usually, the decision 
stands from one regularly convened congress to another and in this instance you would 
be justified in assuming that nothing beyond inquiry and report would be attempted 
before the whole membership had been given the opportunity of studying the data 
obtained. Unhappily, this course has not been pursued. Instead of launching an inquiry, 
the bureau has launched a manifesto. 

“In the early part of March, I was shown a draft manifesto, in French, which had 
been originally prepared by Oudegeest. As I understood, the manifesto was Oudegeest’s 
creation and would, in any case, come before the full committee prior to publication. 
I did not, at the time, give much attention, and was profoundly astonished to find, not 
only that the manifesto’ had been embellished and printed, but that it had actually been 
issued to the world’s 

“J. B. Williams, who at this meeting represented the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, asked when the printed copies were submitted: 

“ ‘Is this manifesto drafted with the express intention of driving the A. F. of L. 
out of the international?’ 

“This question epitomizes the other questions and suspicions which have occupied 
my own mind since the bureau met the representatives of the A. F. of L. in Washington, 
in November last, when Oudegeest frankly expressed an opinion, which in effect was that 
he preferred the affiliation of Europe with a full contribution, to Eurepe and America 
with a half contribution. 

“The answer to the question put by Williams was formally in the negative, but the 
ensuing discussion strengthened the impression that some of the European delegates would 
regard with satisfaction the secession of the A. F. of L. 

“Arising out of the discussion, was the suggestion that the European countries, 
including Britain, should combine to compel America to distribute raw materials! If 
America is to be compelled by moral force, then the morality of the world will be bank- 
rupted. If she is to be compelled by physical force, my imagination fails to conceive either 
the size of the armies necessary or the methods by which they would be transported across 
+ seas, or the explanations the promoters of belligerency would give to the League of 

ations. 

“Enclosed you will find copies of the manifesto. As translated into English, it rep- 
resents ill-digested theory very badly expressed. I am troubled about its publication and 
should be much more troubled did I not know that no one who has read my writings or 
heard me speak, would dream of placing upon my shoulders responsibility for the crude 
flamboyancy or the atrocious English of the manifesto. I at once repudiated responsibility 
fox its compilation and its publication! While I do not speak with the demonstrativeness 
of the Latin races, I did my best to express the seriousness of my opposition to the matter 
and the language of the manifesto. 

“The difficulties in doing this were increased by the fact that at various times the 
Trade Union Coxgress has passed general resolutions in favor of nationalizing the mines 
and railways and the means and instruments of production. It was held that the Parlia- 
men Committee was committed to the policy of socialism. 

Bi following extract from the manifesto of the Dutch Federation of Trade Unions 
places blame for existing industrial and financial evils upon the Entente capitalists only, 

socialism as the only remedy: 

“ ‘Led by its capitalistic interests the ruling class in the Entente countries pursues 
towards Germany, Austria and Russia, a policy which can not but result in a considerable 
decrease of the world’s production and a continuance of scarcity. 

“."It rests with the International Labor Movement to oppose this policy with the 
utmost vigor. It denies that the capitalistic class, which applies this policy, has the moral 
right to appeal to the working class for an increase of production by heavier toil.’ 

“A third point of difference in the bureau is the relationship of the International 
Federation to the International Labor Council over which Monsieur Albert Thomas 
presides. I have declared that while the International Federation may cooperate it can 
not become a mere adjunct, or subordinate itself to a body upon which employers and 
government officials have a majority. In theory, my colleagues agree, but in practice, only 
Fimmen seems to accept fully my contention. The result is that Albert Thomas has 
attended our last two meetings. 
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“This is in conformity with the continental practice of inviting guests and per- 
mitting them to speak and to influence decisions. 

“For Albert Thomas 1 have the greatest respect. He is able and enterprising, but 
I doubt the wisdom of the too obvious association between the two bodies. 

“For me, the situation assumed very serious proportions when it was proposed that, 
in order to give moral support to the official inquiry into the economic and social condition 
of Russia, the International Federation of Trade Unions should appoint two delegates 
to accompany the body designated by the League of Nations. At once, questions of cost 
arose, and Oudegeest frankly admitted that the cost could not be less than 50,000 guilders, 
or roughly £5,000 for the two delegates. 

“Already the International Federation of Trade Unions is in debt and is handicapped 
in its ordinary work by lack of money. When this was pointed out it was stated that as 
the Amsterdam Congress had desired that an inquiry into the economic and social situation 
in Russia should be instituted by the International Federation of Trade Unions, the 
affiliated organizations should be asked to provide the money in addition to the contribu- 
tions already fixed. 

“It was obvious that organizations already pressed to find the ordinary contributions 
would refuse to make special contributions for the purpose of sending delegates to Russia. 
In any case, even if they found the money, so much time would elapse that the delegation 
could not travel with the official commission appointed by the League of Nations. 

“The difficulty was met by a majority deciding that the deputation should go to 
Russia and leave the question of expense to be met by the governments represented by 
the League of Nations. Jouhaux and either Oudegeest or Fimmen, whichever was best 
able to leave the Amsterdam office, were appointed to go to Russia. My own attitude 
is indicated by the following formal declaration: 

“‘ *T vote against the resolution of Dumoulin, not because I am opposed to an inquiry 
by the bureau into the economic situation in Russia, but because I am opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of financial assistance from the Labor Council to the League of Nations. I desire 
to preserve the economic independence of the International Federation of Trade Unions.’ 

“Jouhaux met this by saying that under such circumstances he would refuse to go 
and would report the matter to the next Congress. I think Jouhaux will go to Russia, 
and I don’t care what he reports on this subject to the next Congress. 

“Prior to this meeting, I had written to Oudegeest questioning the wisdom of an 
immediate deputation to Russia and stating that in my opinion it was equally important 
at the moment, and much less expensive, to obtain accurate information concerning the 
situation in y. 

“The impression prevails in many quarters that tourists going to Russia for a few 
days or a week, and perhaps only visiting Petrograd and Moscow, can come back and 
accurately represent to the other nations of the world the exact situation in Russia. I 
have contended that such a conception is hopeless; that investigations on such lines would 
be futile, and even dangerous in the sense that it would bring ridicule upon the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

“If such an inquiry is undertaken, it must be on scientific lines and by people who 
have the ability to discriminate between information and evidence. In all our discussions, 
however, it has seemed impossible to force home the fact that Russia is a continent rather 
than a country; that residing in this continent are 180,000,000 people, educationally 
backward and handicapped by ethnographical diversities. No inquiry could be satisfactory 
or even useful unless it took cognizance ef the racial, the economic and the territorial 
conditions which exist. Such a commission of inquiry as appears to me to be necessary 
could not hope to complete these labors under six months. 

‘ “There are other points of difference connected with the rules. As you know, I paid 
great attention to the drafting of these and never lost a moment’s attention at the commis- 
sion which considered these. The printed copy sent to me appears to be what the French 
would call a “‘bouleversement” overthrow. lt is regrettable that the rules were not printed 
and circulated in the form the committee left them. It is said that the difference is only one 
of procedure. The enclosed copy of my observations on the subject will enlighten you. 

“With you I am always frank, and I desire to say without any equivocation, that had 
it been decreed that my election to the presidency of the International Federation involved 
my acceptance of socialism or any other political ‘ism,’ I should most emphatically have 
refused nomination. I stood as a trade unionist, not as a politician, and by a trade unionist 
I mean one who has asserted and practised his right to combine with his fellows for the 
purpose of selling his labor at the best possible price. 

“Just now I am greatly perplexed. If I were to follow my personal inclination I 
should immediately cut clear away from conceptions and policies which threaten the sta- 
bility of society and the interests of all classes—including my own class. My duty, how- 
ever, to my own committee and my relationships with the A. F. of L., compel me to put 
the whole matter before them and you, before I take action so decisive. 

“Write me as soon as you have consulted your colleagues. If you can telegraph a short 
message, | shall be grateful, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“*(Signed) W. A. APPLETON.” 
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The proclamation to which Mr. Appleton refers in his letter and which, without his 
knowledge, bears his name, is as follows: 


“INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
“Amsterdam—61, Vondelstraat 
“Down with the Reaction! Up for Socialism! 
“COMRADES! 

“Everywhere the reaction is reviving again. Its late aggression on the German Repub- 
lic has roused great indignation among all laborers affiliated to the International Trade 
Union Movement. The nations want to develop themselves freely, and claim the deliverance 
of Labor towards a freedom on which a new world shall be built up. 

“Against these claims a military and reactionary party is making head. 

“Against the criminal reactionary policy, the laborers of the whole world raise, 
through the International Federation of Trade Unions, an indignant and powerful protest. 

“The triumph of the military reaction would unchain new wars! 

‘The laborers are bent on destroying every germ of new wars! 

**Too much blood has been shed already! 

“COMRADES! 

“Of whatever political party we may be, or whatever the tendency of our trade 
unions, we have all of us one common object, which to carry out all laborers in the world 
should join hands and feel themselves one and undivided. 

‘There is one basis on which all laborers can make a firm stand against the increasing 
audacity of the reaction which has been at its old practice again in Hungary, and is still 
threatening in Germany and in many other countries. 

“To all laborers in the world there is one aim on which they must focus all their 
efforts, and which should enlist them against the reaction. 

“This aim, this common field of action, is the 


“Socialisation of the Means of Production! 


“Not in the sense of a government-exploitation, but a socialisation by and on behalf 
of the community, that is, with joint-management of the deputies of Labor and the con- 


sumers. 
‘We now represent an organized power of 


“Twenty Million Laborers 


in the various countries. Could not we, if we kept united, achieve our aim; the establish- 
ment of democracy by fighting the reaction? 
“COMRADES! 

“We call upon you to put aside all your differences at this momentous conjuncture! 

“We summon you for a joint fight against all that violates the rights of Labor! 

“We summon you to a fight for prosperity, peace and democracy. This aim will be 
realized, provided all keep up a vigorous action towards the socialisation of the rulans of 
production. 

“We call out to our German Comrades: Drop all your differences, concentrate all your 
efforts on the struggle against the reaction. If the laborers of the whole world, and, above 
all, those affiliated to organizations belonging to the International Federation of Trade 
Unions manifest their unity in this way and vigorously start the movement for the 


“‘ Socialisation 


under the guidance of their unions, the reaction will be utterly defeated everywhere and the 
rights of Labor will triumph! 
“That our common motto be: 
“Action and discipline! 
“All up for our rights! 
“All united against the reaction! 
“Long live the International of Labor! 
“Tue BUREAU OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS: 
“W. A. APPLETON, 
President. 
“L. JoUHAUX, 
Vice- President. 
“C. MERTENS, 
Second Vice-President. 
“J. OUDEGEEST, 
“Epo FimMMEN, 
Secretaries. 
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To the above letter the following cablegram was sent: 
“WasHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1920. 


“APPLETON, 
Wellwisher Esquare, 
London. 
“Responding your letter April 15, American Federation of Labor is in entire accord 


with you. 


““GOMPERS,” 


In addition, we quote here cablegram received from Mr. Oudegeest: 


“date 


“‘AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
“April 18, 1920. 
“AFEL, WASHINGTON. 
“Decided committee meeting great demonstrations on first of May for socialization 
means of production and ratification conventions Washington conference. 
“OUDEGEEST. 


“9.20 a.m. April 18, 1920.” 


May first has come and gone with the results of the proclamation known to all. 
The question of continuance of the affiliation with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions is placed before this convention for decision. 


The Cry For Relief 


The people of Vienna, Austria, have suffered intense poverty and misery. Indeed 
they were in a state of famine. Although authentic investigations were made and re- 
ports received as to conditions prevailing there, they are indescribable in their horror. 
We were appealed to for aid in succoring the famished people of Vienna. Instead, how- 
ever, of making the appeal particularly to the working people of America, we joined with 
all other agencies which had the machinery and the facilities, not only to solicit and obtain 
contributions, but to transform them into the materials to satisfy the wants of the ill-fated 
people of Vienna and vicinity. 

Reports coming to us are in grateful acknowledgment of the valuable and effective 
assistance rendered. 

In addition, America’s workers joined with every effort to alleviate the tremendous 
distress obtaining among the peoples of Serbia, Armenia and various other lands where 
the people were suffering. We recommend that the convention endorse the work of suc- 
coring the stricken peoples of these lands, Austria, Serbia, Armenia and neighboring coun- 
tries, stricken by the world war, and we urge that working people and the friends of humanity 
contribute generously toward funds being raised for their relief. 


Representation in Central Bodies 


There was a proposal submitted to the convention held last year having for its 
purpose defining the numerical representation to which each of the affiliated local unions 
should be entitled in trade assemblies and central labor unions. The representation 
proposed that local unions with less than 50 members should have | delegate; with 50 and 
less than 100, 2 delegates; with 100 and less than 200, 3 delegates; with 200 and less than 
300, 4 delegates; 300 and less than 500, 5 delegates. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee having considered this proposal the 
convention directed the Executive Council to make an investigation of the present form 
of representation in and election of delegates to central labor unions so that an intelligent 
and helpful decision may be reached which will assure a fair representation to all affiliated 
local unions. 

This investigation has been made and while there are 856 central labor bodies, 
reports of the present form of representation were received only from 215. These reports 
have been carefully tabulated and examined. It is found that the minimum representa- 
tion of each local union ranges from one to nine delegates regardless of numerical strength. 
The following table indicates the minimum representation to which local unions are 
entitled under the existing laws of central labor bodies: 


Number of central bodies 20—locals entitled to 1 delegate. 
oe ae ini oe l “e oe oe 2 oe 
oe oe oe oe 90 “ ae 


“ “ “ “ 8 “ “ 


67 
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A careful review of the foregoing table indicates that the vast majority of central 
labor bodies permit a minimum representation ranging from | to 5 delegates. Thirty- 
eight of these central labor bodies permit a representation ranging from | to 2 delegates; 
10 provide a representation ranging from 6 to 9 delegates, while 165 central bodies have 

ed for a minimum representation ranging from 3 to 5 delegates. 

Evidently experience has demonstrated that a minimum representation ranging 
from three to five delegates is best designed to serve the needs of central labor bodies and 
to enable them to carry on their work diligently and effectively and with justice to all 
concerned. It is therefore recommended that a minimum representation of three dele- 
gates should be guaranteed to all local unions in central labor bodies, regardless of the 
number of members embraced in these local unions, leaving it optional with the central 
labor bodies to enlarge upon the minimum representation herein provided. 

Under existing laws of central labor bodies there is greater variation permitted in the 
maximum representation of each of the affiliated local unions. It is found that sixty-one 
central labor bodies do not provide for a fixed maximum representation but regulate the 
maximum representation of each affiliated local union on a proportionate basis of repre- 
sentation which varies in the different localities. The following table illustrates the 
maximum representation allowed on the proportionate as well as fixed basis: 


Number of central labor bodies 2—maximum rep.* | delegate. 
“ “ es “ ee I n> os pa rs 


57 
7 
65 


10 
15 
61—proportional representation governs. 


The foregoing table evidences that 61 central labor unions determine the maximum 
umber of delegates on a proportional representation basis while 215 central labor bodies 
provide a maximum number of delegates regardless of. proportional representation. It 
will be further seen that the maximum number of delegates allowed in these 215 central 
labor bodies with one exception does not exceed 10 delegates. While 121 central labor 
bodies have limited the maximum representation ranging from 3 to 5 delegates, never- 
theless it is believed that in the interest of fair representation and fair distribution of 
authority the minimum number of delegates to which any one local union should be 
entitled in central bodies is 3, leaving it discretionary with central labor bodies to fix 
the maximum number of delegates to less than 8 delegates and to any figure that local 
conditions and experience have demonstrated to be most efficient and helpful. 

By fixing a minimum representation of 3 delegates to each local union and a 
maximum of 8 a range of 5 delegates is permissible to be regulated either upon an arbitrary 
or proportional representation plan. Our investigation of existing forms of representation 
shows that 125 central labor bodies have combined their minimum and maximum representa- 
tion and permit each affiliated local union a certain fixed number of delegates regardless 
of size or numerical strength, while 90 central labor bodies have adopted the proportional 
representation plan. No complaint of any kind has been directed against either the 
fixed or proportional representation plan. To the contrary, the information received 
leads to the conclusion that both of these plans of representation are meritorious and 
are suitable to particular localities and peculiar requirements. It is therefore recom- 
mended that no change be made in existing plans and that it be left discretionary with 
central labor bodies to determine the number of delegates to which local unions are 
entitled within the minimum and maximum representation herein recommended, subject 
to review by the Executive Council in any instance where it is believed that the exercise 
wf discretion by central labor bodies has not been well-founded or equitably administered. 


Extremist Propaganda and Movements 


During the year just passed the labor movement has stood its ground solidly and 
Ymaintained the progressive, constructive policy which has marked it apart from most of 
the labor movements of the world throughout the whole period of the world war. 

But the nation has witnessed sporadic outbreaks of extremist sentiment and has been 
compelled to deal with extremist propaganda in a number of cases since the war period 
came to an end. This tendency toward unreasoned conduct and unreasoned thought 
has been most unfortunate for the nation and still more unfortunate for those who have 
been the participants. 

Bolshevism has been a lure for some of our people and its doctrines have been propa- 
gated with great vigor. This hideous doctrine has found converts among two classes of 
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people principally—those intellectuals, so-called, who have no occupation save that of 
following one fad after another, and those so beaten in the game of life that they find no 
appeal in anything except the most desperate and illogical schemes. The rank and file 
of the organized labor movement, as was to have been expected, has given no countenance 
to the propaganda of Bolshevism, but has, on the contrary, been its most effective opponent 
in America. 

The propaganda of revolutionary thought has not been limited to the propaganda of 
bolshevism. It has taken other forms. The “one big union” idea has had its adherents, 
despite the disastrous results of the experiment in Canada with its treacherous machinery 
during the year preceding our 1919 convention. It is gratifying to note that everywhere 
the ostensible strength of this propaganda has been lost and that its fallacies are daily 
becoming clearer to its former victims. 

Of more importance than the results of studied propaganda of revolution and 
extremism is the feeling of unrest among our people which is due to abuses in our political 
and industrial life and which seeks relief and freedom and not revolution and catastrophe. 

So long as this unrest finds its expression in the orderly, constructive and democratic 
activities of the bona fide trade union movement it is of incalculable benefit to the nation. 
So long as it finds the trade union movement an effective weapon for the righting of 
industrial wrongs and for the enlargement of opportunity and the extension of liberty, 
it is an asset to the national character and stability. It is the expression of the masses of 
the people against injustice and reaction and an expression of their unalterable deter- 
mination to persist in the constructive effort to press home to a successful conclusion the 
fight for rights too long denied and for the abolition of wrongs too long endured. 

The greatest disservice that the great interests of reaction and bourbonism can do 
for America is to repress and deny the legitimate aspirations of the workers and to seek by 
restrictive legislation to make ineffective their bona fide trade union organizations. Pro- 
test denied will still be protest. — 

Upon the signing of the armistice it became clear some employers and some reactionary 
forces in our political life were bent upon a career of exploitation and suppression, regardless 
of the needs and just desires of the masses of our people. The nation has already wit- 
nessed effort after effort to enact legislation of a restrictive, coercive character, in defiance 
of the interests of the people and in defiance of American liberties guaranteed in the 
constitution of our Republic. The Esch-Cummins railroad law and the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations law are examples of bourbon success. The Graham-Sterling 
peace-time sedition bill, the Palmer anti-sedition bill and other proposed legislation was 
of a similar mould, but was defeated by reason of Labor’s energetic and angry protest. 
The injunction in the case of the coal miners was another example of the lengths to which 
employers and government officials were ready to go in suppressing the aspirations of 
the workers and in making ineffective their lawful and constructive trade union organi- 
zations as agencies of progress. 

There was immediate evidence of the same trend in the purely economic life of the 
land. The position assumed by the United States Steel Corporation typified a spirit too 
prevalent—a spirit of bludgeoning wrath and enraged opposition to all progress for the 
working people, a spirit of intolerance of the rights of man and of arrogance in the face of 
a struggle for elemental justice. 

In a score of communities employers’ associations have reopened the struggle of a 
decade ago for what they term the open shop—in reality the shop which is closed against 
union men and women. At a time when vision and statesmanship should guide the 
employers and the political authorities of the country there has been a resurgence of the 
concept of brutality and oppression. 

During the whole period since the armistice price inflation has continued. Profiteering, 
for which constructive remedies are recommended elsewhere in this report, has run 
wild. It has scourged the land like a plague. It has burned through our arteries of trade 
like a fever and ravaged our people like a pestilence. Profiteers have been insatiable 
“devourers of men, women and children,” intent upon heaping up hoards of gold without 
precedent, at the expense of human life and happiness. 

Inflation in staple commodities has reached a point of all but unbelievable extremes. 
Efforts of the Department of Justice to restrict profiteering have merely constituted 
comic interludes in one of the great tragedies of the post-war period. 

The written and spoken propaganda of umreason and extremism can be met and 
defeated by truth. But legitimate unrest, growing out of conditions of injustice can be 
met and overcome only by intelligent dealing with conditions. Those who drink from a 
poisoned well will be poisoned until the well itself is cleansed. 

Your Executive Council has given constant attention to the whole matter in con- 
templation here. It has caused constant attention to be given to the work of exposing 
the fallacies of false and misleading propaganda. But those who by means more effective 
than any propaganda have brought disturbance upon our country and suffering to our 
people must be dealt with directly by forces which they can understand and from which 
they can not escape. They are afflicted with a madness, and reason has ceased to affect 


them. 
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The powerful economic organization of the American wage-earners offers to the workers 
their most potent agency of relief, but not in every case can relief be had before desperation 
begins to make itself felt. The opposing forces are strongly intrenched and seem to know 
no sobering sense of responsibility or conscience. 

During the year the officers of the labor movement have issued repeated warnings to 
the people and have put forth definite suggestions for remedial action. Congress, which 
might have done much, has done nothing. Great industrial leaders have laughed at 
warning words and have gone back to their counting rooms. 

Keeping pace with the extremist propaganda and with the forces generative of 
unrest there has been what appears to have been a studied attempt to discredit the organized 
labor movement and to throw upon it the onus and burden of most of our national ills. 
Employers and their publications have sought steadily to spread the belief that the labor 
movement is responsible for high prices, responsible for unrest and an antagonist of the 
public welfare in every strike. 

Your E. C. believes this convention should utter a solemn warning to the country, 
calling upon it to demand of Congress measures of fundamental relief from oppressive 
legislation, measures of fundamental character looking toward currency deflation and 
reduction in cost of living and warning the nation that if the just and resonable demands 
of the working people, presented for orderly negotiation through their properly accredited 
representatives, are not given consideration and made the subject of prompt action it is 
but logical that it should face the disordered protest of unorganized masses driven to 
desperation by the disdain and autocracy of those in control of industrial management 
and political parties. 

Your E. C. believes this convention should call upon all loyal citizens of our 
Republic to aid in the work of bringing relief to the wage-earners and that it should make 
clear the abuses that afflict the country and the forces that are responsible. It should be 
made clear to all—as it should have been clear long since—that Labor’s right of protest has 
been held in restraint out of motives of the highest patriotism and that largely because of 
this high patriotism the profiteers of the country have been able to force a price piracy with- 
out parallel in history. It is a matter of vital necessity that the program of social recon- 
struction adopted by the 1919 convention and the declaration of Labor’s representatives 
adopted in Washington, December 13, 1919, be pressed for adoption. 

The American nation has reached a grave crisis. It stands at the cross roads. 
Progress must come. Justice must be done. Bourbonism must be dethroned. Criminal 
profiteering and exploitation must cease. These things are so because the endurance of 
the people has been strained beyond their willingness to bear and because all of these 
things are possible of achievement. 

The illogical, fantastic propaganda of revolution has been met and will continue to 
be met by the truth about democracy. The terrible pressure of injustice within democracy 
can be removed only by the functioning of democracy. And if the forces of greed so 
obstruct -nd distort the processes of democracy that they no longer work in normal, healthful 
manner to satisfy the needs of the people, it is the first duty of the nation to free these 
processes and remove those obstructions. The unrest born of need can be met and allayed 
only through definite, constructive action. The program for this action has been offered 
by the labor movement and is before the country. The weight of this convention should 
be added to the force of the great movement for relief. 


Political Prisoners 


The experience of being compelled to detain large numbers of people for what in 
European countries have long been known as political offenses is an experience practically 
new to the United States and hitherto unexperienced by the present generation. 

The necessities of war, however, made it a question of national safety to imprison 
those who violated the emergency statutes of wartime. The congress enacted an espionage 
law for the protection of the Republic from enemies within its gates and under this act 
numbers of people were detained as a war precaution. 

In the tense hour of warfare sentences were imposed which were easily justified under 
the unusual circumstances of national peril, but which, as was to have been expected, have 
lost their meaning with the return of peace. 

Sentences were imposed during the tense months of war which were thoroughly justi- 
fied under war conditions. The life of the nation was at stake. We do not condone the 
conduct of those who sought by any means to make more difficult the progress of our 
government toward victory. We condemn those activities as severely now as during the 
war. 
But we believe that many still detained in prison have satisfied justice and should be 
releasedi. We believe this is in harmony with the thought of our people. We see no cause 
to be served by detaining further those whose violation of the espionage law was by speech 
or writing in the expression of views. 

The principal nations of Europe have already pursued the course here indicated. 
America is unaccustomed to such problems and it is undoubtedly for that reason that our 
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authorities have hesitated to take a step which is regarded as but natural in those coun- 
tries where the problem is an old and common one. 

It is not democratic to inflict continued punishment for the mere sake of punishing. 
Despicable as was the conduct of many of those still imprisoned, we shall not build well 
for our Republic if we allow ourselves to build upon resentment. We believe the welfare 
offour country and the nobility of our institutions call upon us to urge the release of those 
political prisoners held for the expression of views and whose detention has already satisfied 
the ends of justice and the safety of our Republic. 


Conclusion. 


In closing the report, which is at the same time a history of achievements 
and a forecast of still greater progress, the Executive Council calls attention 
to the fact that the problems to be dealt with in the coming year will be of 
less magnitude than those which have been aced in the past, but expresses 
to the movement fu | confidence in the wisdom and ability of the labor move- 
ment to meet whatever trias and tests may be in store. The conclusion is 
in part as follows: 


In reviewing the work of the year we can say with confidence and truth that the 
efforts of the organized labor movement have been the means of withstanding the tide of 
reaction and the means of lightening the burdens of our country. 

We have given true expression to the demand of the masses of our people for prog- 
ress, for the enlargement of the sphere of human life and for the development of the splendor 
of our democracy and its institutions of liberty, freedom and justice. 

The splendid efforts of the organized workers of America have been devoted to the 
cause of humanity in peace as they were in war and in the years before the war. Our move- 
ment for humanity has gained in influence and effectiveness in proportion as it has gained in 
strength of numbers. 

Our problems will not be lessened during the year to come. Policies to meet issues 
of the gravest and most far-reaching importance must be shaped. But viewing the past 
and the splendid statesmanship and accomplishments of our movement, we are confident 
of its future wisdom and ability. We call upon the movement to be vigilant in defense of 
the principles of liberty, freedom and justice, to increase its strength everywhere and to 
face every task with confidence, fortified in the consciousness that the struggle for humanity 
and the rights of humanity must triumph over all obstacles. 

Now for the Five Million Mark! 









































No factor contributes more to industrial unrest and instability than 
excessive costs of necessaries of life. ‘It is a demonstrated truth that the 
cost of living has advanced more rapidly than have wages. The claim that 
increasing wages make necessary increased prices is false. It is intended 
to throw upon the workers the blame for a process by which all the people 
have been made to suffer. Labor has been compelled to struggle desperately 
to keep wages in some measure up to the cost of living. The demand for 
higher compensation to meet new price levels has made industrial readjust- 
ment necessary. 

Existing high and excessive prices are due to the present inflation of 
money and credits, to profiteering by those who manufacture, sell and 
market products, and to burdens levied by middlemen and speculators. 
We urge: 

The deflation of currency; prevention of hoarding and unfair price 
fixing; establishment of cooperative movements operated under the Rochdale 
system; making accessible all income tax returns and dividend declarations 
as a direct and truthful means of revealing excessive costs and profits. 

The ideal of America should be the organization of industry for service 
and not for profit alone. The stigma of disgrace should attach to every 
person who profits unduly at the expense of his fellow men.— From “‘ Labor, 
Its Protest, Grievances and Demands,” adopted at Washington, D. C., 1919, 
by Labor's Representatives. 




















LETTERS TO A BISHOP 


Correspondence Between Samuel Gom- 
pers and Bishop Quayle of Baltimore 
on the Rights of Man 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1920. 
BisHoP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

REVEREND Sir: The newspapers quote you as saying: 

“T thank God there has risen up in defense of the principles upon which 
our great republic is founded, such men as Governor Coolidge or as the 
governor of Kansas who took energetic action to defeat the forces of organ- 
ized labor when their activity threatened to work evil to the citizens he 
was sworn to protect.” 

In referring to an alleged threatened railroad strike you are quoted 
as having said: 

“Labor’s threat is a challenge against all we have and are in government, 
and as such it is our duty as American citizens to accept the challenge and 
in our strength rise up and crush the foe to our most cherished ideals. 
Our government is for all the people, not for any one class or faction.” 

I can not in justice believe that you are quoted correctly. A man whose 
aim in life is to make people better, to raise hopes of a future life as a reward 
for pure living and honesty of purpose in all their dealings, should not be 
charged with such utterances unless he over his own sigzature confirms 
the published reports of same. 

If you did make the statements attributed to you it is undoubtedly 
because, unfortunately, you are not acquainted with the aspirations of the 
American Federation of Labor and its efforts to raise the standard of citizen- 
ship n our country. 

I therefore take the liberty of sending you a number of documents 
bearing on the aims and objects of the trade union movement. They include 
the declaration of ‘‘American Labor in Peace and in War,” its ‘“Reeonstruc- 
tion Program,’”’ adopted in June, 1919, declarations of principles made 
December 13, an editorial from the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on bolshevism 
and my address before the Boston Chamber of Commerce on the Boston 
police strike. I also commend for your further enlightenment “Labor and 
the War,” which contains my speeches during those terrible times. 

If after you have read these documents, which would not be asking 
too much because of the seriousness of the charges alleged to=have bcen 
made by you, will you kindly give your opinion of the American Federation 
of Labor? 


Is it a menace to our country? 
(642) 
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If the American Federation of Labor was loyal during the war how can 
it be charged with being a menace in peace times? 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen to have been voted for in an 
election or to hold office before he is entitled to a hearing? 

The American Federation of Labor is fighting against the stealing of 
democracy in government from the people and the introduction of an 
autocracy. Does that make it a menace? 

The statement attributed to you, if true, would mean that you are in 
favor of an autocracy in which involuntary servitude would be a benefit 
to the nation. I can not bring myself to believe you would take such a 
position. 

You are reported to have said: 

“Who is Gompers, anyway? Who gave him power to tell the people of 
the land what they could do, or what they must not do? Was his name ever 
on the ticket of any party, or did republican or democrat ever cast his ballot 
for him at the polls? Away with him, and such policies as he represents. 
They will, if continued in and advanced in their logical conclusion, banish 
political liberty from the land.” 

What have I done that you or any one else should say, ‘““Away with 
him’’? All my life I have tried to be of service to my fellows and my country, 
for men, women and children. My aim is to bring light into their lives, 
to take the children from the workshop and factory and place them in school 
and the playground, in a word, to make their homes more cheerful in every 
way, to contribute an earnest effort toward making life the better worth 
living, to avail the workers of their rights as citizens and to bear the duties 
and responsibilities and perform the obligations they owe to our country 
and our fellow men. 

The statements printed are so important they should be answered, 
if made by you. Therefore, I am asking if you hold those views? 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
Enclosures. American Federation of Labor. 





CENTENARY CONSERVATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
702-706 TiTLE GUARANTY BUILDING, 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, March 17, 1920. 

DEAR Mr. GomPErRs: I have your letter and your enclosures for which 
I thank you and am glad to have this conversation in writing with you and 
should be more glad to have a conversation viva voce sometime if it were 
opportune. 

I may say that as an American citizen and as a minister in the Church 
of Christ I have always been and am, a practicer of labor, and a friend of 
labor, and a friend of all labor that is righteous, and, in consequence, a friend 
of all working men whether with head or hand, working to do the things 
that ought to be done. I believe in the honorableness of labor and the dis- 
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honorableness of indolence. I believe that an American citizen has a right 
to a job if he is honest, industrious and capable, and that no man or men 
or set of men have a right to hinder him in getting it. I believe in labor’s 
right to organize as I believe in money’s right to organize. But I do not 
believe in the right of organized labor or organized capital to do unjustly 
by any man or set of men of the United States people. I do not believe in 
the autocracy of a Kaiser or a President or a group of labor or a group of 
capital. I beleve the United States Government is for all Un ted States 
people and when any interest or individual or organization interferes with 
the rights of the American people then that interest or man or organization 
must go. 

I believe that under the Declaration of Independence and under the 
Constitution of the United States, it is absolutely illegitimate for any man 
or group of men, to call any other American citizen a scab because he does 
not belong to their group or organization. I hold that that must cease if 
America is to remain a republic. I hold that the laboring man constitutes 
all who labor and that the word laboring class must not be applied to a 
very small minority of the laboring people, to which all honorable Americans 
belong, to the exclusion of the great multitude of laboring people. There 
must be in America an absolutely open door to any man who wants work to 
get it without being anything more than an American citizen. In other 
words, the validating of American citizens’ rights will be when a man should 
only be asked when he wants a job whether he is a loyal American citizen 
and competent for the job. I hold that Labor Day should include the 
celebration by all persons who labor and not be simply a celebration devoted 
to labor unions. I hope in these things, as an American citizen, I should 
have my right to this view, and maintain that I have a right to this view. 

I am acquainted with the declarations that Organized Labor has made 
and have kept posted in them all these years but am more concerned in what 
organized labor does than in what organized labor says, for in this business 
deeds speak louder than words. 

Autocracy of the many is much more dangerous than the autocracy 
of the one, for you can more readily deal with the one than the many. There 
is little menace in the rich for the reason that the poor of us so immensely 
outnumber the rich of us, that we can always vote the rich down or out. 
I am not in favor of an autocracy of labor or capital. In the past years I 
have noticed withfgreat care the operations of Union Labor, and have seen 
their power or compulsion brought to bear on legislators and presidents, 
to enact class legislation. Under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, when 
President Taft was sent a bill, that should excuse labor organizations from 
prosecution under that law, he vetoed it because it was class legislation. 
When the same kind of bill was sent President Wilson, he signed it, although 
it was still class legislation. As an American citizen I have a right to hold 
that a law should be made for all American people and not for one class 
of American people. That is Americanism. 

When certain union labor leaders held a watch on a President of the 
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United States they did an unwarranted thing as every right-minded American 
must know. 

During the recent strikes and proposed strikes, for instance the coal 
strike, which was at the beginning of the winter, and the proposed railroad 
strike, which was scheduled for the month of February, I never heard the 
slightest intimation in any quarter of the rights of the American people. 
It was proposed to freeze them by giving them no coal, and it was proposed 
by giving them no transportation, to freeze them and starve them. It need 
not require any acute observation to know that that was a thing unthinkable 
and which never should occur again. A few hundred thousand men can not 
be tolerated to administer the Government for their own special and private 
purposes. Government by threat can not continue if a republic is to continue. 

I have for 25 years been a resident in cities of the United States and a 
pastor in them, and intimately familiar with the facts and life of the cities 
in which I was, for my business is with human life, and with that alone. 
I have lived in Kansas City, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
the like. When I was in Chicago, for more than three months, a teamster 
strike intimidated the city and ruled it and slew many and wounded more 
and was led by a man who was afterward placed in the penitentiary in New 
York for crimes not connected with this event. I am now a resident and 
have been for some years of St. Louis where just across the river is East St. 
Louis, the horrible orgy of a murder of the most brutal sort, such as burning 
mothers and their children in their homes, these being driven back into the 
houses when attempting to escape and sometimes driven back by women and 
this under what was reputed to be the influence of organized labor. Certainly 
it was not under the auspices of unorganized labor. Since that time, the 
black man, who was the object of this fury, has been admitted to membership 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

When the McNamara’s were accused of dynamiting, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor passed the hat to defend them and when these men con- 
fessed their crime, then you yourself were reported in the press as saying 
that they told you they were innocent and you supposed they were. 

We are at one in wishing a living wage and first-class social and family 
conditions for the American people. Wages should be as high as the well- 
being, that is continuance, of business and the rights of consumers will 
permit. When they go beyond this and consider only the wishes of the man 
demanding wages they become an infringement on the stability of business 

and the living rights of the body of the American people. 

All American citizens are entitled to the rights of any American citizens 
and there must be equal laws affecting all. The union men are not as a rule 
poorly paid men. Often they are the highest paid men in the world in like 
occupations, so that it can hardly be claimed that the war of the union is 
against penury in wages; and demand and supply have not been wholly 
supplanted in the world of business as yet, nor should they be. 

To have a due regard for the rights of all is the mark of world brother- 
hood and world manhood. In the matter of collective bargaining your 
organization demands two things and denies a third thing. You demand 
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collective bargaining and you deny and fight collective responsibility. In 
the steel sttikes you demanded not collective bargaining for your organiza- 
tion only, but to do the collective bargaining for all other labor units, not 
allowing that they had equal rights in that with you. This is not American. 

The American pecple have looked with favor on the A. F. L. because 
they thought it was a fight of labor against capital and the people have a 
determined attitude that capital shall not fatten off of man, in which I 
utterly sympathize and for which I utterly stand. But when the government 
came to control the railroads it was found that A. F. L. as readily united 
to strike and demanded of the American people as they had of capital, so 
that it is seen that not capital but the American people are the objects of 
your attack. The American people paid all deficits in the railroads so that 
demands for advancing wages were a direct levy on the taxpayers of the 
republic. This having been seen, such a state as Kansas has taken the matter 
in hand determined that somewhere the American citizen shall have con- 
sideration. So far as I can see, that is as it ought to be. When your organi- 
zation attempted to unionize the police force of our cities do you marvel 
that the people applaud Governor Coolidge who stood for the rights of us 
all as against the demands of a few? 

I should be more delighted than I can say if the American Federation 
of Labor would organize itself so that a friend of man such as I am, could be 
in hearty accord with it, and I believe it could; but at present organized 
labor puts a premium rather on the poorest workman than on the most 
skilled, which certainly does not tend to skilled efficiency. Organized labor 
professes to speak for all labor, when it only really speaks for about one- 
tenth of the laboring people in the United States. The Federation of Labor 
attempts legislation and threatens to support no man for the Presidency who 
does not agree to their program. Organized labor attempted to disrupt the 
official guardians of the peace in organizing the policemen into a union. 
‘The American Federation of Labor, if you may be considered its spokesman, 
opposed and oppose the right of America to be a sober company and a saloon- 
less land. The American Federation of Labor professes to be empowered 
to prevent an American citizen whose ancestors may have fought in the war 
of the Revolution and in the war of the Rebellion, from having a job if he 
does not belong to their organization. The American Federation of Labor 
has members who as commonly stated and known, are not citizens of the 
United States, and these same men not citizens of the United States, may 
freely call a citizen of the United States a scab and prevent him from having 
work and his family from having medical assistance or food. 

It is for these among the reasons, dear Mr. Gompers, that I can not 
find myself in sympathy with the American Federation of Labor and if 
you can show me the reason why I should, I should be very glad to be shown, 
but if these matters stand as I have stated, and what I stated is how I have 
seen these things operated, then I nor any American citizen can righteously 
favor the Federation until it shall have recast itself in an American mold. 

Would you kindly state to me what number of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor is alien membership and what number 
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American citizens? And will you state to me in your kindness on what 
authorization as American citizens some of your membership can with. the 
same voice demand a lower cost of living and a higher wage for themselves. 

I hope you will consider my letter to be in the same frank and open 
spirit which you expressed in your letter to me and that we as American 
citizens and friends of workers and hired men ourselves, can without acrimony 
or misjudgment of motives, inquire into these things which as many of us 
believe lie at the root of American institutions. 

Yours, (Signed) Wii A. QUAYLE. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1920. 
Rev. WiLiiaM A. QUAYLE, 
Centenary Conservation Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
702-706 Title Guaranty Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dear Sir: Owing to my absence from Washington for nearly three 
weeks, attending the convention of the organization in which I hold mem- 
bership and of which I am vice-president, and later by reason of illness and 
death in my family, I have been delayed in making earlier reply to your 
letter of recent date. 

There is so much in your letter to which exception must be taken that 
it may not be possible to cover all the ground you have laid out. I do feel, 
however, that it is necessary to bring to your attention some of the most 
serious errors of statement in your communication. It is quite clear that 
you have a misunderstanding of the whole philosophy and purpose of the 
labor movement, and that for this reason you are unable to properly analyze 
its actions and understand its motives. Your misunderstanding of the 
labor movement has led you to make statements which are little short of 
amazing; as for example, your declaration that you “believe in labor’s right 
to organize as you believe in money’s right to organize.” Unless I greatly 
misunderstand the meaning of words, your declaration places money and men 
on a plane of equal value and of equal rights. I had not thought that was 
contemplated by the doctrine of any of the churches. 

If it is necessary for me to appear to be overly elementary in this dis- 
cussion, it is because your statements make it so. It may serve some purpose 
if, before proceeding further, I give to you a brief statement about trade 
unionism. The trade union movement came into being as a movement of 
hunger. It was made necessary by conditions. It was in the beginning formed 
in responsejto a hunger for enough to eat, enough to keep the body alive. 
As it becamefpossible to secure more food, other hungers demanded satis- 

faction. They{demanded satisfaction through the union, because they could 
get it through no other agency. The demands were for more and better 
food, for better clothes and for better homes. It required a struggle to 
satisfy thesefneeds. The struggle was frequently most bitter in character. 
This was so because at every step of the way it was necessary to overcome 
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the stubborn opposition of employers who were resolved not to recede and 
not to relinquish any of the powers and privileges which they possessed. 
Through its whole history the trade union movement has been a movement 
whose only purpose was to satisfy the hungers and the needs of those who 
toil. It is today no different than it has been. Its character and its aims 
are as always. The needs which it seeks to satisfy may differ in nature, but 
they are still the needs of the human family. 

I am puzzled to know what to say in relation to the beliefs you hold 
and to which you call attention in the early part of your letter. You do not 
believe in the right of organized labor or organized capital to do unjustly 
by anyone. You do not believe in the autocracy of a Kaiser or a President, 
or of a’group of Jabor or a group of capital, and you believe the United States 
Government is for all the people of the country, and you believe that when 
any interest, or individual or organization interferes with the rights of the 
people, then that interest, or individual, or organization, must go. I do 
not suppose anyone can quarrel with these simple expressions of faith. 
Surely, I have no desire to quarrel with them, but I must dissent most 
earnestly and protest most vigorously against any effort to classify the 
labor movement as a movement of injustice, of oppression, of autocracy. 
Is it possible that you have so neglected to inform yourself as to the facts 
which make up the history of the organized movement of workers, that you 
are unaware of its constant struggle in protest against oppression and in- 
justice and autocracy? Is it possible that you are unaware of its character 
as a movement of constructive effort to remove injustice from human 
relations in industry? 

You deny the right of any group of men to deprive others of the right 
to work. It is your contention that this is done by the trade unions and I 
gather that it is your belief that this is one of the injustices of the labor 
movement. May I disabuse your mind. The trade union movement insists 
upon certain minimum standards of wages and hours of work and upon the 
maintenance of certain conditions in places of employment. In its constant 
effort to secure the establishment of these conditions it finds at times that 
it is necessary to refuse to give service until more suitable conditions are 
established. This it has the absolute right to do. Working people are not 
pieces of mechanism to be distributed and employed or discarded at will. 
The Church should be the first to recognize the contention of labor that the 
workers are human beings. They have all of the rights that go with life, 
and in America the rights that go with life are in theory equal among all 
the people. In the exercise of these rights, the organized workers not only 
find it necessary at times to cease work, pending the establishment of proper 
conditions, but they find it necessary to refuse to work with those who are 
willing to accept poorer conditions and thus reduce the standard of living 
for all. Union men do not deny to non-union men the right to work. When 
non-union men accept working conditions and wages and hours of employ- 
ment which tend to undermine the American standard of living and which 
tend to destroy the movement of progress, union men do, however, refuse 
to work with them. They refuse to give their service under those conditions. 


























Surely, you will not place yourself in the position of denying to them this 
right. 

You hold in your Jetter that ‘there must be in America an absolutely 
open door to any man who wants work to get it without being anything 
more than an.American citizen.’”’ I wonder what you have had to say to 
the employers of America. You ask for a “validating of American citizen’s 
rights” so that he will only be asked when he wants a job “whether he is a 
loyal American citizen and competent for the job.” I wonder what you 
have had to say to those employers of the United States who in the past have 
brought to the United States year after year shipload after shipload of the 
peasants of southern Europe and of Russia, to replace American citizens 
in their employment, at a wage insufficient to maintain the American 
standard of living. I can not presume that you are uniformed as to the 
manner in which employers of the steel and mining industries, to cite but 
two examples, have brought from Europe men of different nationalities, 
placing them side by side so that in the babel of tongues they might be 
unable to understand each other and unable to act in unison to secure im- 
provement of their conditions. It would be interesting to see what you 
have had to say in regard to-this. 

I can not believe you will contend that it is a matter of debate that 
working people have a right to exercise an effective voice in determining 
the conditions under which they shall give service. If that right is denied, 
then industry becomes an autocratic thing. It is then subject to the decrees 
of owners. These owners may be absentee owners who never see the industry, 
who never come in contact with its problems and who have concerning it 
no knowledge whatever, except the knowledge that at stated periods it 
produces for their use an income in the form of dividends. If, on the other 
hand, the working people have the right to exercise an effective voice in the 
determination of conditions under which they will give service, then they 
have a right to construct for themselves an organization that will make 
their voice effective. The point is not to be argued. Working people have 
this right. It has cost them dearly to win it, but it has been won. It will 
not be relinquished. The struggle will continue until this right which has 
been won is made operative throughout all industry. 

I find in your letter the almost naive expression that “there is little 
menace in the rich for the reason that the poor of us so immensely outnumber 
the rich of us that we can always vote the rich down and out.’’ It is true, 
of course, that the right of suffrage in political affairs is a right equally open 
to every citizen of the United States, and it is true that any idea which can 
gain the support of the majority of those who cast their votes can be made 
operative in our country. What your statement really amounts to, however, 
is a covering of the truth with a platitude. There is, of course, little menace 
in the rich as such. No one is much concerned about any menace from 
wealthy persons, but when great aggregations of capital are employed in the 
conduct of industry, and when these great aggregations of capital are em- 
ployed in accordance with a policy that is inimical to the welfare of the 
workers employed in that industry and to the welfare of the people in general, 
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there is a menace with which we are all too familiar, a menace which no 
platitude can conceal and no sophistry eradicate. I wonder if you care to 
deny this? 

I find in your letter much about the autocracy of labor and the “‘stop- 
watch” methods of the organized workers. If there were an autocracy of 
labor, it would follow that labor had the power to control the lives and 
destinies of the people of the country. The only power that the organized 
workers of America possess and the only power that they care to possess, 
or ever can possess, is the power to exercise a voice in the shaping of their 
own destinies, a voice in the fixing of the conditions upon which they will 
give their service, without which society can not exist. This is as far re- 
moved from autocracy as service is removed from exploitation. The coal 
strike is an example which you cite. It is your contention that the coal 
miners gave no thought to the people of the United States, giving considera- 
tion only to their own interests. 

It is indeed regrettable that you should be so misinformed. It is 
regrettable that you should have made so little apparent effort to possess 
yourself of full information. I ask you what thought was given for the 
welfare of the people by the owners of the mines of America? The workers 
in the mines, compelled to exist in an employment which gave them an 
average of three days of work per week, exhausted every resource in the 
effort to secure relief from a condition which had become unbearable, before 
they made use of the right to withdraw their services. The owners of the 
mines brought matters to a point where no other course was possible. There 
was a refusal to continue in negotiation, a refusal to grant relief, the need 
for which had become imperative. Who among fair-minded, justice-loving 
people of the United States will contend that it was the desire of the American 
people that the miners should continue to exist under conditions which were 
intolerable, and which made it impossible to enjoy anything approaching 
the American standard of living? Who among fair-minded people of the 
United States would have sought to dictate to the miners that they must 
continue giving service in an industry which permitted them to work only 
half time, and which compelled them to live upon wages which could be 
earned in that time? What have you said to the mine owners who made the 
stoppage of work a thing no longer avoidable? I should be pleased to read 
what you have had to say in this respect. 

You call attention to the teamsters’ strike in Chicago, in which you 
say many persons were killed. Through your whole letter there runs the 
tone of condemnation for those who strike, but I am unable to find any note 
of condemnation to those who make strikes necessary and unavoidable. 
May I point out to you that working people do not strike because they find 
pleasure in striking, or because they want vacations. To strike means 
sacrifice. Frequently it means acute suffering. Always it means a degree 
of hardship which has in it no element of pleasure. The strike is a protest, 
It is the one argument left to workers who can find no other avenue of relief, 
no other argument that will prevail in the overthrow of conditions which are 
unbearable. It is not to be denied that lives have been lost in strikes. It is 
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not to be denied that many have been injured in strikes. Nor is it to be 
denied that at times the inconsiderate and impetuous action of striking 
workmen has been the cause of some of these deaths and injuries. It is, 
however, a proven truth, an established fact, that in the vast majority of 
cases where violence has accompanied strikes, the violence has been en- 
gendered by the introduction into the strike of those paid by employers to 
bring about violence. 

I am at a loss to understand your reference to the race riots at East 
St. Louis. Surely the whole episode was of a terrible character, but what is 
it that leads you to say that the epidemic of crime was “under what was 
reputed to be the influence of organized labor” and to add that ‘‘certainly 
it was not under the influence of unorganized labor?’ Are you unable to 
find any force or factor upon which to place blame and responsibility for 
unfortunate occurrences in our country except the trade union movement? 
What circumstances, or what logic, can lead you to the conclusion that the 
organized workers are responsible for so many of the unfortunate things 
which happen? I was fortunate enough to see the findings of direct and 
careful investigation of the East St. Louis riots, and I have yet to find the 
least shred of evidence which would sustain the grotesque conclusion which 
you seem to have reached. May I remind you that at East St. Louis there 
were then, and there are now, powerful employers of labor, who at that time 
were dealing in a particularly unscrupulous manner with the colored workers, 
and that these colored workers were being brought from the plantations of 
the south, frequently to destinations and for purposes of which they had no 
knowledge, and that they were dealt with in every essential respect as if 
they were chattel slaves. The responsibility for the East St. Louis riots 
must forever rest upon the industrial situation which existed in that un- 
fortunate city. To charge responsibility for these riots against the trade 
union movement, and to hold that the trade union movement caused them 
consciously is a gross untruth and a slander which in the name of the trade 
union movement I resent. I must call upon you for evidence to support 
your statement, or else for a withdrawal of the statement. It is an imputa- 
tion of recognized responsibility and by no means can it be allowed to stand 
unchallenged and unproven. 

The case of the McNamaras also is cited in your letter. The McNamara 
brothers declared to me that they were innocent of the crime with which 
they were charged, and I believed them. I had not the slightest reason to 
believe otherwise. Money was raised by a voluntary subscription and 
supplied to them, in order that they might have a proper defense before the 
courts. This proceeding was an eminently proper one and the only surprising 
thing about it is that a man in your position should seek to call it into 
question. I must ask by what right or authority you would reverse the 
thought of our penal code and discard the intent of the constitutional 
guarantees of our country, which are to the effect that every person charged 
with crime is held to be innocent until proven guilty. It was not only the 
right of the workers, and of all others, to believe and to hold that the Mc- 
Namaras were innocent until they were proven guilty, or until they con- 
fessed to their crimes, but it was their duty so to hold. 
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I quote again from your letter your expression that “all American 
citizens are entitled to rights of any American citizen and there must be 
equal laws affecting all.”’ This is true, but there is another truth which might 
accompany it and that is, that there must be equal opportunity under the 
law for all. Equal opportunity is not something which is made effective 
by the law. Equal opportunity can come only when industrial justice is 
done, and it has been too frequently the case that industrial injustice has 
been done, not only in spite of the law, but with sanction of law. There has 
been no force or factor in oifr country that has done so much to insure equal 
opportunity as trade unionism. 

I have not the time to go more fully into the points raised in your letter 
concerning the character and spirit of the trade union movement, much as 
I should like to. I feel, however, that I must call attention to your reference 
to the railroad situation and your statement that “fot capital but the 
American people are the objects of your attack.” There are in the American 
Federation of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods something more than 
five million workers. It may be said safely that these five million workers 
represent families having a total of twenty-five million persons. The American 
labor movement thus speaks with authority directly for approximately 
one-fourth of the population of our country. Practically all of the remainder 
of those who work for wages in the industries of the nation are unable to 
speak for themselves, because they have no channel through which they 
can make themselves heard. These voiceless millions are in no sense unlike 
those who have organized themselves and created for themselves an ability 
to speak. Their aspirations and their needs are the same. The organized 
labor movement does speak with understanding and with authority for the 
wage earners of our country. The wage earners of our country must be 
included in any use of the term “the people.’’ It would be impossible for 
the wage earners to hold the American people as the objects of attack. The 
wage earners hold no one as an object of attack. They do attack: unjust 
conditions and they do struggle to remedy those conditions. They do seek 
to make life better and finer. They do seek to remove oppression and to 
extend in every possible direction the practices of democracy, to which our 
country is committed. I ask you to think more deeply concerning this and 
to see if after such thought your conclusions ought not be reversed. 

The one remaining feature of your letter to which I wish to call attention 
is found on the final page, and concerns citizenship and the right to political 
expression. Your letter does not correctly state the political aims of the 
organized workers. What the working people seek to do is to defeat those 
who have proven false to the trust placed in them and to elect those who 
they have reason to believe, by virtue of their records, will be true. This is 
the right of every American, and it is a right which applies to any election, 
whether the candidates to be voted for be president, congressman, legislator 
or councilman. This is a right which may be exercised by the individual, 
expressing his own personal convictions, and it is a right which may be 
exercised with equal freedom by groups of persons representing their united 
convictions and their united determination. Undoubtedly there are those 
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in America who wish this right were. ont in existence, and undoubtedly 
many such persons will be disappointed and perhaps injured in their material 
domination in the elections soon to come. If you are to be numbered among 
those who regret that this right of free and equal suffrage exists, I am pro- 
foundly sorry. Your letter leaves the point in doubt and I should appreciate 
having it cleared up. Meanwhile, the fact remains that suffrage is free and 
that it may be exercised in accordance with the judgment of groups, and 
that the American labor movement proposes to exercise in this respect the 
full rights of American citizenship. If this is disquieting or proves dis- 
comforting to those who stand as the sponsors for greed and injustice, and 
for the autocratic concept, either in politics or in industry, then be it so 
much the worse for them. 

The fact that there are men of alien birth, or men of alien citizenship 
in the American labor movement, is not a matter of significance in this 
connection. What is of significance, and what is of importance to our 
country, is that these men of alien birth, thousands upon thousands of whom 
were brought to this country by employers who sought to lower the standards 
of living of American workmen, have come into the organized labor move- 
ment and found there the greatest agency for true Americanization that 
exists in our country. They come into a movement whose interests are 
rooted in the institutions and ideals of the American republic, which is and 
always has been the defender of its institutions and of its freedom and which 
in the time of greatest trial and greatest need, contributed so mightily and 
so effectively to the triumph of its arms. The number of members in the 
American Federation of Labor who are of alien birth or citizenship is of no 
consequence for your purposes. It is of consequence that whatever may 
be the number, these alien workers are being given the opportunity to enjoy 
standards of living which will make of them the best possible citizens of 
our country, and that they are surrounded by every influence that can be 
brought to bear to bring them into-citizenship. One of the great aims of the 
American Federation of Labor is to build citizenship. Some of the national 
and international unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor 
will not accept into membership any applicant who is unable to produce 
at least his first papers. In all cases it is urged that citizenship be acquired. 

I emphasize to you the fact that the worker who comes into citizenship 
in the American Federation of Labor, comes into a citizenship which is 
truly American and which carries with it a standard of living that makes 
possible the kind of life most valuable to our country, the kind of life that 
can best understand and appreciate the interests and institutions of our 
country, and the kind of life which makes most impossible of achievement 
any effort to disrupt and destroy our civilization. 

In view of the various statements in your letter to me, and in quota- 
tions attributed to you in the press, I can not but wonder whether you are 
familiar with the position taken by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America at its special meeting in Cleveland, May 6-8, 1919. If you are 
familiar with the declaration of social ideals adopted by that meeting 
wonder whether you find yourself in sympathy with that declaration. I 
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wonder in which of the sixteen clauses of the declarations of social ideals 
adopted in Cleveland you find the basis for the statements you have made 
in relation to labor. I ca'l your attention, also, to a resolution adopted at 
the same meeting, cne paragraph of which declares “that an ordered and 
constructive democracy in industry is as necessary as political democracy 
and that collective bargaining and the sharing of shop control and manage- 
ment are inevitable steps in its attainment.” You will note that in the 
declaration of social ideals there is a demand for the ‘‘gradual and reasonable 
reduction of hours of labor to the lowest practicable point” and that in the 
resolution to which I have called attention, it is demanded ‘“‘that the first 
charge upon industry should be that of a wage sufficient to support an 
American standard of life.” These are two of the principal contentions of 
the American trade union movement. The gradual extension of organized 
effort in those two directions has resulted in bringing “an annually increasing 
amount of life and liberty and freedom into the lives of the toilers of America. 
It will be interesting to know how you justify your own position with the 
position of cordial approval of our efforts expressed in Cleveland by the 
Federal Council. 

It may interest you also to know of the declaration adopted by the 
Young Women’s Christian Assocation, which met also in Cleveland in 
April, 1920. A convention of the International Cigarmakers’ Union was 
held in Cleveland shortly after the meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the following resolution adopted by the Cigarmakers in 
convention will explain to you the action taken by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association: 

“We have learned with pleasure and gratification of the action taken 
by the recent convention of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
the city of Cleveland, April, 1920, in going on record favorable to the move- 
ment for the right of organization and collective bargaining; a living wage; 
abolition of child labor; and gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point. 

“We congratulate the organization upon its enlightened new departure, 
and welcome the cooperation of the Y. W. C. A. and its membership, as 
well as all sympathetic and humane people of our country.” 

It is disappointing, always, to find the philosophy of Bourbonism ex- 
pressed by those whose utterances command a wide hearing. It is by no 
means less disappointing when churchmen of high position give voice to the 
thoughts and the philosophy of an age and at a time which we have long 
passed. In its best expressions the church indicates a desire to be looked 
upon as a leader of progressive thought and as a herald of the better day for 
all mankind. You are quoted as having said: ‘‘Labor’s threat is a challenge 
against all we have and are in government and as such it is our duty as 
American citizens to accept the challenge and in our strength rise up and 
crush the foe to our most cherished ideals.” The contrast between this 
sentiment and the sentiment expressed by the representatives of the great 
churches in the meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio. should be as interesting 
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to church people as it is to the workers affiliated to the American Federation 
ef Labor 

In closing I have to call your attention the fact that your letter does 
not reply to the questions which I asked of you in my letter to you of Feb- 
ruary 14th. I must insist that you answer the questions I asked you then. 
I think I have a right to know whether the quotations attributed to you 
are correct. 

Did you say: ‘Away with Gompers”? If you did upon what specific 
grounds or upon what conduct did you base your pronouncement. Not only 
have I the right to know, not only has the citizenship generally of our country 
the right to know, but the American Federation of Labor has the right to 
know. You are quoted as saying “Who is Gompers, anyway?” and as in- 
quiring whether any democrat or republican ever cast a vote for him. It is 
my understanding that the Presidency of the American Federation of Labor 
is the greatest honor, save the Presidency of the United States, that can be 
bestowed upon any American. At the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, four and one-half million wage-earners, through their 
chosen representatives, selected me to lead them in their fight against oppres- 
sion, against reaction, against unfreedom and against that concept of in- 
dustrial life which seeks to deny that the worker is a human being with al! 
the attributes of human life. 

I think it is due to yourself, and it certainly is due to the American 
Federation of Labor, that you leave no doubt on the question of the authen- 
ticity of these quotations. Will you do me the kindness to indicate to me 
whether you have been correctly quoted? Much as I dislike to believe that 
such is the case, the expressions used in your last letter seem to make it 
possible and your silence concerning the quotations adds to the presumption 
that you were not misquoted. I ask, however, for a statement direct from 
you so that there may be no possible chance for a mistake. I renew my 
request for a statement as to whether you hold the views set orth in the 
newspaper quotations. 

Yours truly, 



































(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 














Charters were issued from May 1, to and including May 31, as follows: 
Central labor unions, 18; local trade unions, 28; federal trade unions, 13; 
total, 59. 














Trade unions secure fair wages. Cooperation protects the wage-earner 
from the profiteer. 
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One of the great political parties has held its nominating convention, named 
its standard-bearers and adopted its platform. The 
other great party will have held its convention by the 
time this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST reaches 
the readers, but too late for comment on its proceedings in these pages. 

The Republican party, in its platform declarations and through the politi- 
cal character of the candidates nominated, has taken its position as an un- 
qualified defender of the enemies of Labor. It has declared for the enslave- 
ment of the workers and for an open field to profiteer#’and to those who seek 
to suppress the aspirations of the great.masses of our people. 

The non-partisan political campaign of the American Federation of Labor 
will proceed in accordance with the recorded facts about parties and candi- 
dates. In accordance with the policy laid down by the labor movement 
the demands of the labor movement were laid before the Republican conven- 
tion. A report upon the appearance of Labor’s representatives before the 
Republican convention was made to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Montreal. Labor’s representatives will appear before the 
Democratic convention with identical demands and a report will be made in 
identical manner. 

President Samuel Gompers and Vice-President Matthew Woll, as an au- 
thorized committee, presented Labor’s demands to the Republican convention 
and a similar committee will present the same demands to the Democratic 
convention in San Francisco. In the next issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, the report on the Democratic platform will be published. Here follows 
the report on the Republican platform as presented to the convention in 
Montreal: 

By reason of the fact that the national convention of the Republican 
party was to open the same date as the Fortieth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, it was deemed a duty the council owed to the workers 
and the labor movement to present to the platform committee of the Republi- 
can convention Labor’s demands so essential to its protection, interest and wel- 
fare. Recognizing the need to have as many as possible of the officers and 
delegates of the Federation in attendance at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention the council appointed but two of its representatives, 
President Samuel Gompers and Vice-President Matthew Woll, to present 
the demands to the National Republican Party Convention as adopted by 
the Executive Council. 

The Council also authorized Mr. Gompers and Mr. Woll toadd to their 
number in appearing before the Platform Committee of the Republican 
party at Chicago. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, President of the California State Building Trades 
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Council and a member of the Executive Board of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, accompanied the committee. 

On June 9, this ccmmittee appeared before the Platform Committee 
of the Republican National Convention. That committee{was presided over 
by Senator James Watson. The prepared program of} Labor’s political 
demands was read to the committee by Vice-President Woll. 

In explaining the position of the labor movement and emphasizing the 
formal demands presented, President Gompers addressed the committee, con- 
suming about forty-five minutes. To the reading of the formal demands and 
to the address of President Gcmpers, the Committee on Platform listened with 
apparent interest. 

We present here in their order the demands presented by Labor and the 
planks incorpsrated in the Republican Platform as adopted by that party 
convention in every case where there is any plank dealing with the subject. 
The preamble to the Declaration of Labor’s Demands is as follows: 

















Labor’s Demands to be Presented to the Republican and Democratic Parties 
in 1920 
Government and all civilization exist for the service of human beings and 
the promotion of their betterment. Such purposes are best achieved when 
those who are primarily affected by policies and methods have the power of 
determining them. Under such conditions only will there be relations of good 
will between fellow citizens and a spirit of true patriotism essential to the best 
development and unity of our nation. There must be reason for the convic- 
tion that citizens can rely upon the government for impartial maintenance 
of rights and protection. Such an attitude can result only when principles 
of human welfare are made paramount to any other consideration. Experi- 
ence of other countries and scientific information substantiate the contention 
that sweated industries, over-strained, long and burdensome hours of toil, 
tend to physical deterioration, loss of mental virility and consequent decreased 
producing power. Standards of life and work, daily hours of toil and wages 
have a direct relation to economic progress and development as well as to 
preparedness for national defense. 



















Labor’s Demands 


To promote industrial justice and tranquillity and to insure uninter- 
rupted production at its highest efficiency, the right of the wage-earners 
to organize into trade unions, to select their own representatives, and to 


bargain collectively, must be fully safeguarded. 








Republican Platform 


“There are two different conceptions of the relations of capital and labor. 
The one is contractual and emphasizes the diversity of interests of employer 
and employe. The other is that of copartnership in a common task. 

“We recognize the justice of collective bargaining as a means of promoting 
good will, establishing closer and more harmonious relations between employ- 
ers and employes, and realizing the true ends of industrial justice.” 
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It will be noted that the platform is silent on the essential point of the 
right of wage-earners to organize into trade unions and to elect their own 
representatives and ignores the fact that only by collective bargaining through 
such organization of the wage workers can industrial justice be attained. 


Labor’s Demand 


We pledge our party to maintain the federal law enacted by Congress, 
securing to the workers the legal right of voluntary association, for mutual 
protection and welfare, protecting their rights against unwarrantable issuance 
of writs of injunction, either prohibitory or mandatory, and guaranteeing the 
right of trial by jury in alleged contempt cases, committed outside the presence 
of courts. 

Republican Platform 


ad 


Silent. 
Labor’s Demands 


Legislation which proposes to make strikes unlawful or to compel the 
wage-earners to submit their grievances or aspirations to courts or to govern- 
mental agencies, is an invasion of the rights of the wage-earners and when 
enforced makes for industrial serfdom or slavery. 

We hold that the government should supply information, assistance, and 
counsel, but that it should not attempt by the force of its own power to stifle 


or to destroy voluntary relations and policies of mutuality between employers 
and employes. 


We hold that public employes should not be denied the right of organiza- 
tion, the right of representation for the rectification of grievances and should 
not be denied political rights accorded to all other citizens. 


Republican Platform 


“The strike or the lockout, as a means of settling industrial disputes, inflicts 
such loss and suffering on the community as to justify government initiative 
to reduce its frequency and limit its consequences. 

“We deny the right to strike against the government; but the rights and 
interests of all government employes must be safeguarded by impartial 
laws and tribunals. 

“In public utilities we favor the establishment of an impartial tribunal 
to make an investigation of the facts and to render a decision to the end that 
there may be no organized interruption of service necessary to the lives, and 
health and welfare of the people. The decisions of the tribunals should be 
morally but not legally binding and an informed public sentiment be relied 
on to secure their acceptance. The tribunals, however, should refuse to 
accept jurisdiction except for the purpose of investigation, as long as the public 
service be interrupted. For public utilities we favor the type of tribunal 
provided for in the Transportation Act of 1920. 

“In private industries we do not advocate the principle of compulsory 
arbitration, but we favor impartial commissions and better facilities for 
voluntary mediation, conciliation and arbitration, supplemented by that full 
publicity which will enlist the influence of an aroused public opinion. The 
Government should take the initiative in inviting the establishment of tri- 
bunals or commissions for the purpose of voluntary arbitration and of investi- 
gation of disputed issues.” 
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The entire plank in the Republican platform constitutes a denial of 
Labor’s demands and contemplates the erection of governmental machinery 
for the coercion of Labor and for the suppression and limitation of its proper, 
lawful and normal activities. It proposes to erect governmental tribunals 
vested with the power to compel involuntary labor. The entire plank is a 
denial of freedom and is in addition subversive of the best interests of our 
Republic. 


Labor’s Demand 
The very life and perpetuity of free and democratic institutions are 
dependent upon freedom of speech, of the press and of assemblage and associa- 
tion. We insist that all restriction of freedom of speech, press, public assembly, 
association and travel be completely removed, individuals and groups being 
responsible for their utterances and actions. These fundamental rights must 
be set out with clearness and must not be denied or abridged in any manner. 


Republican Platform 


“‘We demand that every American citizen shall enjoy the ancient and 
constitutional right of free speech, free press and free assembly and the no 
less sacred right of the qualified voter to be represented by his duly chosen 
representatives; but no man may advocate resistance to the law, and no 
man may advocate violent overthrow of the government. 

“Aliens within the jurisdiction of the United States are not entitled of 
right to liberty of agitation directed against the government or American 
institutions. 

“Every government has the power to exclude and deport those aliens 
who constitute a real menace to its peaceful existence. But in view of the large 
numbers of people affected by the immigration acts and in view of the vigorous 
malpractice of the Departments of Justice and Labor, an adequate public 
hearing before a competent administrative tribunal should be assured to all.” 

We hold that-in our Republic any attempt to overthrow the government 
by violence is unnecessary and indefensible. But the people have the right 
to bring about a change in the administration and the laws of the government 
by peaceful means as is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States- 
Resistance to injustice and tyranny within the law and constitutional guaran- 
ties is a paramount duty of citizenship. 

Labor’s Demand 

National preparedness as well as commercial development in keeping with 
the importance and the dignity of our nation, require that we shall have 
competent and able American seamen. We urge essential to this purpose the 
vigorous enforcement of the Seamen’s Act and the most liberal interpretation of 
its provisions. Weare opposed to any minimizing of present provisions for the 
protection of seamen and for the safety of the traveling public. 


Republican Platform 


Labor’s Demands 
One of the most important functions of the nation is to protect the health 
of every child. We declare that we must put an end to the employment for 
profit of children under 16 years of age. 


Silent. 
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Republican Platform 


“The Republican party stands for a Federal child labor law and for its 
rigid enforcement. If the present law be found unconstitutional or ineffective, 
we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent the evils of child 


labor.” : pb Be ert: 
Labor’s Demands} 


We demand that effective steps be taken immediately to relieve the people 
of the burden imposed by the excessive cost of living and to eradicate perma- 
nently the underlying evils, recognizing fully that no other issue is of deeper 
interest to the masses of the American people. 

As a comprehensive program of relief and remedy we set forth these 
demands: 


1. Cooperation should be encouraged as an effeative means of curbing 
profiteering. To stimulate rapid development of cooperatives the federal 
farm loan act should be extended so as to give credit to all properly organized 
cooperatives just as credit is now given to individual farmers. 

2. We urge that the United States Department of Labor compile and issue 
monthly statements of the cost of manufacture of those staple articles which 
form the basis of calculation in fixing the cost of living. 

3. As a means of aiding anti-profiteering measures the federal govern- 
ment should promptly investigate profits and prices. All income and other 
tax returns should be available for inspection. 


rh 


be. 


Republican Platform 


“The prime cause of the ‘High Cost of Living’ has been first and fore- 
most, a fifty per cent depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar, due 
to a gross expansion of our currency and credit. Reduced production, burden- 
some taxation, swollen profits, and the increased demand for goods arising 
from a fictitious but enlarged buying power have been contributing causes 
in a greater or less degree. 

“We condemn the unsound fiscal policies of the Democratic Administra- 
tion which have brought these things to pass, and their attempts to impute 
the consequences to minor and secondary causes. Much of the injury wrought 
is irreparable. There is no short way out, and we decline to deceive the peo- 
ple with vain promises or quack remedies. But as the political party that 
throughout its history has stood for honest money and sound finance, we pledge 
ourselves to earnest and consistent attack upon the high cost of living by 
rigorous avoidance of further inflation in our government borrowing, by 
courageous and intelligent deflation of over-expanded credit and currency, by 
encouragement of heightened production of goods and services, by prevention 
of unreasonable profits, by exercise of public economy and stimulation of 
private thrift and by revision of war imposed taxes unsuited to peace-time 
economy. : 

“We condemn the Democratic Administration for failure impartially 
to enforce the anti-profiteering laws enacted by the Republican Congress.”’ 


We hold no brief for the Democratic party. It may defend, answer or 
challenge the charges or insinuations as it may deem best. We call attention to 
the fact that specific proposals on this subject submitted by Labor are ignored 
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completely. In the light of the proposals submitted by Labor the declaration 
of the Republican platform evades the issue and offers no remedy; it denies the 
importance of profiteering as the leading cause of the high cost of living 
and endeavors to put a part of the responsibility upon what it falsely calls 
“disproportionate wage advances.”’ We have no knowledge of any substantial 
or effective anti-profiteering laws passed by the Republican Congress. 


Labor’s Demand 


‘“‘Americanization of those coming from foreign lands, as well as our 
standards of education and living, are vitally affected by the volume and 
character of immigration. 

“It is essential that additional legislation regulating immigration should 
be enacted based upon two fundamental propositions, namely, that the flow 
of immigration must not at any time exceéd the nation’s ability to assimilate 
and Americanize foreigners coming to our shores, and that at no time shall 
immigration be permitted when there exceeds an appreciable degree of 


unemployment.” 
Republican Platform 


“The standard of living and the standard of citizenship of a nation are its 
most precious possessions, and the preservation and elevation of those stand- 
ards is the first duty of our government. The immigration policy of the United 
States should be such as to insure that the number of foreigners in the country 
at any time shall not exceed that which can ‘be assimilated with reasonable 
rapidity, and to favor immigrants whose standards are similar to ours. 

“The selective tests that are at present applied should be improved by 
requiring a higher physical standard, a more complete exclusion of mental 
defectives and of criminals, and a more effective inspection applied as near the 
source of immigration as possible, as well as at the port of entry. Justice to the 
foreigner and to ourselves demands provision for the guidance, protection and 
better economic distribution of our alien population. To facilitate govern- 
ment supervision, all aliens should be required to register antiually until they 
become naturalized. 

“The existing policy of the United States for the practical exclusion 
of Asiatic immigrants is sound, and should be maintained.” 


Labor’s Demand 


‘‘We demand the observance and enforcement of all the federal maximum 
eight-hour laws and their extension to comprehend all civil departments of 


government.” 
Republican Platform 
Silent. 
Labor’s Demand 


“We favor the enactment of a more comprehensive federal compensation 
law which will embrace all workers who can not be provided for by state com- 
pensation laws and we demand that workmen’s compensation laws be amended 
to provide more adequately for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases.” 


: Republican Platform 
Silent. 
Labor’s Demand 


“We demand the enactment of legislation excluding from interstate 
commerce the products of convict labor.” 
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‘‘We demand the exclusion from interstate commerce of the products of 


convict labor.”’ 
Lahbor’s Demand 


‘“‘We demand the repeal of the labor provisions of the Cummins-Esch 


” 


law. 


Republican Platform 


‘“‘We indorse the Transportation Act of 1920 enacted by the Republican 
Congress as a most constructive legislative achievement.” 


This declaration is a complete denial and repudiation of the demands 
submitted by Labor and is an emphatic endorsement of the labor provisions of 
the Cummins-Esch railroad act. In order that there might be no doubt as to 
its stand toward the wage and labor provisions of the Cummins- Esch act, the 
Republican platform contains this very specific reference to those clauses in its 
preamble: 

“The T ransportation | Act made provision for the peaceful settlement 
of wage disputes. 


That to which the Republican platform refers as the ‘‘peaceful settle- 
ment of wage disputes’’ is in reality a denial of the lawful right of the workers 
to cease working. This denial of the right to strike the Republican platform 
boastfully proclaims as one of its greatest achievements. 


Labor’s Demand 


“We declare, that the Congress of the United States should take action to 
prevent the federal courts from continuing the usurpation of authority in 
declaring unconstitutional acts passed by Congress. 

‘We further urge that judges of all federal courts shall be elected by the 
people for terms not exceeding six years.’ 

Republican Platform 

Silent. 

Labor’s Demands 

“‘We declare our unalterable opposition to any exercise of force by the 
United States in compelling the Mexican people to meet unwarranted and 
unjust demands of those Americans whose sole interest is the exploitation of 
the people and the natural resources of the Mexican nation.” 


Republican Platform 

‘The ineffective policy of the present Administration in Mexican matters 
has been largely responsible for the continued loss of American lives in that 
country and upon our border, for the enormous loss of American and foreign 
property; for the lowering of American standards of morality and social 
relations with Mexicans, and for the bringing of American ideals of justice, 
and national honor and political integrity into contempt and ridicule in 
Mexico and throughout the world. 

“The policy of wordy, futile written protests against the acts of Mexican 
officials, explained the following day by the president himself as being meaning- 
less and not intended to be considered seriously, or enforced, has but added in 
degree to that contempt, and has earned for us the sneers and jeers of Mexican 
bandits, and added insult upon insult against our national honor and dignity. 

“We should not recognize any Mexican government, unless it be a respon- 
sible government willing and able to give sufficient guarantees that the lives 
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and property of American citizens are respected and protected; that wrongs 
will be promptly corrected and just compensation will be made for injuries 


sustained. 
“The Republican party pledges itself to a consistent, firm and effective 


policy toward Mexico that shall enforce respect for the American flag and that 
shall protect the rights of American citizens lawfully in Mexico to security 
of life and enjoyment of property, in accordance with established international 


law and our treaty rights. 
“The Republican party is a sincere friend of the Mexican people. In its 


insistence on the maintenance of order for the protection of American citizens 
within its borders a great service will be rendered the Mexican people them- 
selves; for a continuation of present conditions means disaster to their 


interests and patriotic aspirations.” 

This plank clearly aims to undermine the sovereignty of the Mexican 
people and to make the maintenance of order in Mexico the business of the 
government of the United States. It proposes the fullfilment of what have long 
been the hopes and aims of those whose sole object is the exploitation of the 
people and boundless resources of Mexico. 

With the exception of those provisions long since almost universally ac- 
cepted in political platforms as just and undeniable, the Republican platform 
is defiant in its defense of the enemies of Labor and calculated to secure for 
them fresh advantages and greater privileges. The Republican convention 
turned its back upon Labor. 

The voice of the masses of our people is unmistakable in its determination 
to preserve the liberties of our people. This demand was placed before the 
platform committee of the Republican national convention in definite form by 
your committee. The platform declaration as adopted proposes an industrial 
enslavement and an abrogation of rights as precious as life itself. 

While there is in the platform a certain shrewdness in selection of lan- 
guage, there is never any opportunity for doubt as to the true meaning of those 
provisions relating to Labor, 

The heritage left to the Republican party by Abraham Lincoln, the great 
liberator, is abandoned in a platform which embraces every opportunity to 
strengthen the concept of repression and coercion of the working people. 

The Republican platform practically ignores the profiteer and while 
recognizing the evils of currency inflation, offers no remedy for that condition. 
Specific proposals submitted by labor for relief from the high cost of living and 
profiteering are given no place in the platform. 

The great underlying principles enunciated by Labor for the protection of 
the rights and interests of the great masses of our people and for their advance- 
ment and well-being found no response in the Republican national platform. 

The Executive Council directed that the proposals submitted to the 
Republican Party Convention be submitted to the Democratic Party National 
Convention in identical form and that an analysis of that party’s platform 
be made known, published and made part of the official records of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in identical form and similar manner as is this 


report. 


Respectfully submitted, (Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
MATTHEW WOLL. 
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Labor’s Demands to be Presented to the Republican and Democratic Parties 
in 1920 

Government and all civilization exist for the service of human beings and 
the promotion of their betterment. Such purposes are best?achieved when 
those who are primarily affected by policies and methods have the power of 
determining them. Under such conditions only will there be relations of good 
will between fellow citizens and a spirit of true patriotism essential to the best 
development and unity of our nation. There must be reason for the convic- 
tion that citizens can rely upon the government for impartial maintenance of 
rights and protection. Such an attitude can result only when principles of 
human welfare are made paramount to any other consideration. Experience of 
other countries and scientific information substantiate the contention that 
sweated industries, over-strained, long and burdensome hours of toil, tend to 
physical deterioration, loss of mental virility and consequent decreased pro- 
ducing power. Standards of life and work, daily hours of toil and wages have a 
direct relation to economic progress and development as well as to prepared- 
ness for national defense. 


To promote industrial justice and tranquillity and to insure uninterrupted 
production at its highest efficiency, the right of the wage-earners to organize 
into trade unions, to select their own representatives, and to bargain collect- 
ively, must be fully safeguarded. 


We pledge our party to maintain the federal law enacted by Congress, 
securing to the workers the legal right of voluntary association, for mutual 
protection and welfare, protecting their rights against unwarrantable issuance 
of writs of injunction, either prohibitory or mandatory, and guaranteeing the 
right of trial by jury in alleged contempt cases, committed outside the presence 
of courts. 

Legislation which proposes to make strikes unlawful or to compel the 
wage-earners to submit their grievances or aspirations to courts or to govern- 
mental agencies, is an invasion of the rights of the wage-earners and when 
enforced makes for industrial serfdom or slavery. 

We hold that the government should supply information, assistance and 
counsel, but that it should not attempt by the force of its own power to stifle 
or to destroy voluntary relations and policies of mutuality between employers 
and employes. z 


The very life and perpetuity of free and democratic institutions are 
dependent upon freedom of speech, of the press and of assemblage and associa- 
tion. We insist that all restriction of freedom of speech, press, public assembly, 
association and travel be completely removed, individuals and groups being 
responsible for their utterances and actions. These fundamental rights must 
be set out with clearness and must not be denied or abridged in any manner. 


National preparedness as well as commercial development in keeping with 
the importance and the dignity of our nation, require that we shall have 
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competent and able American seamen. We urge essential to this purpose the 
vigorous enforcement of the Seamen’s Act and the most liberal interpretation 
of its provisions. We are opposed to any minimizing of present provisions for 
the protection of seamen and for the safety of the traveling public. 






We hold that public employes should not be denied the right of organiza- 
tion, the right of representation for the rectification of grievances and should 
not be denied political rights accorded to all other citizens. 






One of the important functions of the nation is to protect the health of 
every child. We declare that we must put an end to the employment for profit 
of children under 16 years of age. 





We demand thai effective steps be taken immediately to relieve the people 
of the burden imposed by the excessive cost of living and to eradicate perma- 
nently the underlying evils, recognizing fully that no other issue is of deeper 


interest to the masses of the American people. 
As a comprehensive program of relief and remedy we set forth these 








demands: 
1. Cooperation should be encouraged as an effective means of curbing 


profiteering. To stimulate rapid development of cooperatives the federal farm 
loan act should be extended so as to give credit to all properly organized 
cooperatives just as credit is now given to individual farmers. 

2. We urge that the United States Department of Labor compile and 
issue monthly statements of the cost of manufacture of those staple articles 
which form the basis of calculation in fixing the cost of living. 

3. As a means of aiding anti-profiteering measures the federal govern- 
ment should promptly investigate profits and prices. All income and other tax 
returns should be available for inspection. 













Americanization of those coming from foreign lands, as well as our 
standards of education and living, are vitally affected by the volume and char- 
acter of immigration. 

It is essential that additional legislation regulating immigration should be 
enacted based upon two fundamental propositions, namely, that the flow of 
immigration must not at any time exceed the nation’s ability to assimilate and 
Americanize foreigners coming to our shores, and that at no time shall immigra- 
tion be permitted when there exists an appreciable degree of unemployment. 










We demand the observance and enforcement of all the federal maximums, 
eight-hour laws and their extension to comprehend all civil departments of 
government. 







We favor the enactment of a more comprehensive federal compensation 
law which will embrace all workers who can not be provided for by state 
compensation laws and we demand that workmen’s compensation laws be 
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amended to provide more adequately for those incapacitated by industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases. 


We demand the enactment of legislation excluding from interstate com- 
merce the products of convict labor. 


We demand the repeal of the labor provisions of the Cummins-Esch law. 


. We declare that the Congress of the United States should take action to 
prevent the federal courts from continuing the usurpation of authority in 
declaring unconstitutional acts passed by Congress. 

We further urge that judges of all federal courts shall be elected by the 
people for terms not exceeding six years. 


We declare our unalterable opposition to any exercise of force by the 
United States in compelling the Mexican people to meet unwarranted and un- 
just demands of those Americans whose sole interest is the exploitation of the 
people and the natural resources of the Mexican nation. 





Organized labor extends its fraternal hand to the farmers of our country 
in the effort to protect all the wealth producers and 
— = to make common cause for justice to both. Those who 
A GREAT ; , 
COMMON CAUSE till the soil of our country and those who perform the work 
in the industries of our country have so much in common 
that their program and their course of action must, of necessity, have much in 
common. The paramount needs of the farmer and the city wage worker are 
identical. The great concern of every producer of wealth is to receive in return 
for his labor an adequate reward. The true measure of the reward received is 
in the purchasing power of that reward. If, through unfair exploitation such as 
we are witnessing on every hand today, the farmers and the workers are 
deprived of a just return for their endeavor, a grievance is created. The 
workers of America on the farm and in the city have such a grievance today. 

The wage worker of the city has no desire to see the farmer treated 
unfairly and he feels certain that the farmer has no desire to see him treated 
unfairly. That they do misunderstand each other at times is not to be denied 
but that their fundamental interests lie in the same direction, that they are 
bound to the same great cause, that they are devoted to kindred ideals, is one 
of the great verities. 

Opposition to the right of the wage worker of the city to cease work has 
been voiced by some who undertook to speak in the name of the farmers. 
The objection has been that when the city wage worker ceases work production 
stops and the country suffers. The representatives of the farmers who have 
taken this view make the statement that the farmer must continue to work 
despite such grievances as he may hold. 

The wage workers of the city contend that the right to cease work is as 
vital to the workers of the farms as to the workers of cities and they declare 
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that it is a right which can not be relinquished without undermining the very 
freedom of our country. 

Labor contends that the right to strike is the right to cease giving service 
under unsatisfactory conditions. Every one who contributes useful service has 
the right to have a voice in determining conditions under which that service 
shall be rendered and if he deems the conditions unfair, he has the right to with- 
draw his service until the conditions are in agreement with his desires. 

This right is fundamental to progress. An abridgment of it means a re- 
turn to industrial autocracy and an abandonment of the progress that has been 
made. 
The right to the free exercise of the right to cease giving service is no less 
vital to the farmer than to the wage worker of the city. As farmers have or- 
ganized themselves for their mutual advancement they have availed them- 
selves of the right to cease giving service. 

trikes of farmers have taken place in a number of instances within the 
last few years. Exercise of the right to cease giving service manifests itself in 
agricultural life in two directions—one of these is typified by the strike some 
months ago of the milk producers of the state of New York. The other is typi- 
fied by the common action of farmers in temporarily decreasing acreage in 
order to avoid unsatisfactory returns. In this practice the farmers in the 
case of the crop for the present year were advised by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to decrease their acreage of wheat in order that the 
reward for effort expended might not fall below what was deemed a proper 
return. 
There are certain fundamental principles, the establishment of which 
constitutes liberty and the abrogation of which constitutes slavery. The right 
to cease work is but one of these principles. 

The American labor movement is devoted to the maintenance of every 
principle which makes for freedom, which makes for the enlargement of human 
life, which makes for improvement and progress in every direction and to 
these things the farmers of our country are equally devoted. 

Those who seek tg exploit both the wage worker of the city and the 
farmer naturally seek to make it appear that there are differences of principle 
in order to create suspicion and antagonism between the farmers and the city 
workers. In every case where this is done, the point over which it is sought 
to make an issue is either a point of minor importance or a question of inter- 
pretation. 

What the enemies of Labor hope for and what the enemies of the farmer 
hope for is that Labor and the farmers will disagree among themselves, and 
because of disagreement, weaken their struggle and make it ineffective. 

Neither the farmers of America nor the wage workers of America have 
yet taken a position of opposition to any of the great fundamental principles 
upon which the Republic is founded and in which its future safety lies. 

There is and has been unity upon the great issues. Honest difference 
of opinion as to methcds of achieving progress has existed and will continue to 
exist. Neither the farmers among themselves nor the workers among them- 
selves find themselves at all times in agreement as to methods. The point that 
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it is important to keep in the foreground and understand thoroughly is that 
difference in opinion as to methods does not constitute a difference of interest 
and does not imply antagonism and enmity in the pursuit of a common 
object. 

The American Federation of Labor in waging its present non-partisan 
political campaign, is waging a campaign not only for workers who hold 
membership in unions but is waging a campaign for every American who con- 
tributes service to the country and to the world. 

The principles which the labor movement is supporting in the present 
campaign are principles which must command the support of every honest 
man and woman who is solicitous for our future welfare and liberty and who is 
devoted to the principles upon which our Republic was founded. 

It is the endeavor of the labor movement in this campaign to defeat at the 
polls officials who have proven themselves enemies of the people. It is the pur- 
pose to support for election those who understand the needs of humanity in 
our time and who can be trusted to remain true. 

If it is desirable that a specific case be discussed, the railroad law known 
as the Esch-Cummins law will serve as an illustration. 

The organized workers of the United States were opposed to the enact- 
ment of that law not only as members of trade unions but as citizens of the 
Republic. They were opposed to it not because it worked a hardship upon 
members of unions but because it sought to destroy one of the essential princi- 
ples of freedom. The principles involved in the enactment of that law were 
principles which are of as great concern to every farmer of the United States 
as they are to Labor. The freedom of the wage workers can not be under- 
mined without threatening the freedom of everyone. Freedom is not some- 
thing which can be accorded to one section of our citizenship and denied to 
another. 

It will be found that in every great struggle in which our trade union 
movement has a vital interest, some great principle is at stake, the safeguard- 
ing of which is equally vital to the tillers of the soil. 

Labor’s struggle is not a selfish struggle. By its very nature it is a struggle 
for the progress of the masses of our people. Labor can not secure liberties for 
itself alone nor does it wish to. It can not secure the establishment of princi- 
ples which apply to itself alone nor does it wish to. It does not struggle 
to overcome opposition and to break down barriers in order that it alone may 
continue on to a higher state of existence and a fuller, freer life because in the 
very nature of its struggle that is impossible. The farmers and the workers 
of the cities have a common task, a common interest in life and a devotion to 
common principles. 

During the period when the Sherman Anti-Trust law was in the making 
Labor urged the adoption of an amendment by which the organizations 
of Labor, including agricultural and horticultural workers, should be exempt 
from the provisions of that law made to protect the workers against exploita- 
tion by the interests and big business. In every instance where legislation was 
under consideration by Congress or its committees the same course was pur- 
sued by organized labor. If Labor was not successful in all its efforts in this 
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direction it was due to the antagonism of standpat and reactionary Senators 
and Representatives whose actions were governed by the interests and big 
business. 

The struggle for the success of the common cause has continued and will 
continue. The expression of the needs of the American people, whether they be 
farmers or workers in the cities, finds its expression in the present struggle at 
the ballot box. This expression will be in the terms of men elected and men 
defeated. Labor is aware of no instance in which the workers of the cities are 
striving for the election of a’candidate inimical to the interests of the workers 
on the farms and know of no instance where the workers of the city are 
endeavoring to defeat a candidate who stands for the principles espoused by 
the men and women of the farms. The mutual understanding of common 
problems is greater today than ever in our history. It promises well for the 
future of our country. 























There has just been published by the National Association of Manufacturers 
the complete so-called industrial platform, adopted by 

“YOU SHALL . me 

aor ear representatives of that organization, selected for the purpose, 
in New York City May 3 and 4. The dominating thought 

in the National Association of Manufacturers is to prevent the growth of trade 

unions and to undermine their strength. This purpose is reflected in the 

platform adopted. 

Some will be deceived by the language of the document, for employers are 
becoming somewhat skilled in the art of cloaking the thoughts of reaction in 
the language of progress. Those who toil and those who watch closely the 
progress of the industrial world will understand perfectly what it is that the 
National Association of Manufacturers seeks in the field of industrial relations. 

The bond between the political world and the world of industry is thor- 
oughly understood by the National Association of Manufacturers and a con- 
siderable portion of the report which has become the association’s industrial 
platform is taken up with a presentation of political policy as it relates to in- 
dustrial questions. A section of the platform, containing six planks which are 
called “the fundamentals of our Republic” forms the preamble to the docu- 
ment. It is not easy to quarrel with any single sentence in this section of the 
platform for the reason that it is so largely platitude and sophistry. 

The manufacturers ‘‘view with serious concern the approaching declara- 
tion of political policies by our great parties.” Of course the concern of the . 
manufacturers regarding one of the great parties has been satisfied. Their cares 
are for that reason lessened to that extent. 

The preamble, as a whole, lays down a policy calculated to preserve for 
employers, and particularly for those employers who are hostile to Labor, an 
open road for the conduct of unprincipled war against Labor. The trend 
of the declaration is well set forth in the following sentences: 

“‘As manufacturers, we ask neither favor nor privilege. We have no claim 
for public consideration, save the nature of the service we render to the social 
organization. The efficient direction and continuous improvement of the 
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means, conditions and quality of industrial production, is our social obligation. 
We mould men while we make commodities. 

“It is part of the function of government to regulate industry, and as this 
is well or ill done, corresponding benefit or injury, not merely to us, but to the 
nation, ensues. Political answers to econcmic problems vitally affeet the 
progress of business.” 

The manufacturers assert that the United States is not “a socialist 
democracy,” but “was established and shall remain a representative Republic 
- . . founded upon the recognition of the moral worth and practical value 
“of the individual.” ‘They are solicitous for the ‘‘preservation of his initiative 
and self-reliance and his opportunity for self-development and self-expression” 
and they would “protect the citizen and minorities by enforcing observance of 
the limitations imposed upon the agencies of government through the perma- 
nent will of the people in their fundamental law. . . .” In order that this 
may be done, however, the National Association of Manufacturers believes 
that “it is essential that the power and duty of the judicial branch (of the 
government) to decide when constitutional limitations have been disregarded, 
shall be fully sustained.” This is, of course, unqualified reaction based upon 
the well-known reactionary ground that it is necessary, as the manufacturers’ 
platform says, to keep the judiciary independent of control, influence or 
intimidation “by any other department of the government, or any interest or 
organization”’ for “‘ the preservation of civilization from the barbarism of brute 
force.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers declares in its first plank that 
“it is not the function of our government to own or operate industry, but to 
protect and encourage its legitimate development under private ownership and 
management.” 

It sets forth in its second plank that the organization of combinations 
“rightly used”’ are splendid tools for individual and social progress. 

Up to this point the platform writers for the National Association of 
Manufacturers contented themselves with laying a foundation that would 
have something of the sound of honesty and fairness while opening the way 
to a clear-cut declaration of anti-labor purpose. The balance of Plank No. 2, 
which is entitled ‘‘Regulation of Combinations,” and all of Plank No. 3, re- 
quire quoting in full. They follow: 

“The right to organize and act in combination, whether by employer or employe, 
corporation or union, is relative and not absolute. It ends where injury to the public 
interest begins. This principle has been widely applied to the business combinations 
during a quarter-century of regulation. The public interest now demands that it be 
equally applied, fairly but firmly, to all combinations. 

The right to strike or lockout, which is merely an exercise of the right to act in 
combination, must be defined and limited wherever it conflicts with the community’s 
paramount right of self-preservation. It is therefore essential: 

1. That the national and state governments, each in their respective fields, 
shall assert and establish effective control over combinations operating in production 
and transportation essential to the life of the community. 

2. The public interest requires that the possession and exercise of power through 
combination shall be accompanied by corresponding responsibility. Every association 
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whether of employers or employes, must be equally subject to public authority and 
legally answerable for its own conduct and that of its agents. 

3. The life of government is its power to function. The right of government 
employes to adequate hearing and just and generous treatment must be amply pro- 
tected, but the right of such employes to combine to stop or obstruct the operation of 
government does not exist. 

4. The paramount common interest in continuous public utility service empowers 
and obligates the government to control all combination to paralyze or obstruct it and 
requires the ultimate submission of disputes threatening the interruption of such 
service to impartial adjudication without depriving the community of it. 

5. To preserve equality before the law, the same principles of conduct must apply 
to all classes of citizens under like circumstances. To make or propose to make it right 
and lawful for one class of citizens to do that which is unlawful or criminal when done 
by another class, or to prohibit or pretend to prohibit the use of public funds to enforce 
any law against an excepted group of possible offenders, is vicious. It should be con- 
demned in principle and offending enactments repealed.” 


I1I—Private Employment Relations 

“Quickened industrial production is essential to national prosperity. To obtain 
it requires the successful cooperation of management and men through right employ- 
ment relations. Such relations are not made by legislation. They are a human growth 
and not a manufacture. The parties must be free to make and maintain their own 
relationship, individually or collectively, in such form as is mutually satisfactory and 
in accordance with the size, nature and varying circumstance of each particular 
establishment. 

It is the primary duty of government to protect each person in his liberty to select 
and pursue any lawful business or occupation without molestation, to freely further 
his interest by legitimate agreements and to be secure in the reward of his effort. The 
right to seek and establish employment relations with each other without respect to the 
membership or non-membership of either in any organization is an essential part of the 
personal freedom of employer and employe. 

The necessary regulation of employment relations in public service, an undeniable 
field of governmental authority, may profitably indicate through the experience thus 
derived the manner and extent through which further public approach may be made 
with practical success in the region of private employment disputes, seriously affecting 
the operation of industries upon which the life of the community depends. Failure to 
perform the plain duty to enforce public order has often permitted slight disturbances 
from these causes to assume serious proportions. A great step forward will be the 
general realization and acceptance by employer and employe of the social responsibility 
of their business or job.” 

There is expressed in these two planks of the manufacturers’ platform 

a concept which the Allens and the Coolidges, the Cumminses and the Esches, 
have sought to impress upon the minds of the American people. 

From the moment the first man raised his voice in protest against condi- 
tions imposed by another, social progress has been recorded through one 
protest after another, and the effort to impede social progress has been recorded 
through unceasing opposition to protest. As it has been, so it is today. The 
voice of protest is today stronger, more thoroughly organized, more conscious 
in its purpose and in its power than ever before. The opposition to progress 
is as determined as ever and more subtle. Reaction seeks to add to its own 
strength the strength and will of the masses of the people though misinterpre- 
tation of events and through a persistent torturing of truth and logic. 

As the strength of Labor becomes greater and its ability to press forward 
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becomes more marked, the enemies of Labor alter their tactics to suit the occa- 
sion. Beginning with the President’s First Industrial Conference and con- 
tinuing through every subsequent expression of the views of the employers, 
there has been an expressed willingness to grant the right of organization. 
This is because it is no longer possible to successfully deny the right of organi- 
zation. It is futile to deny the right to do what more than five and a half 
million men and wcmen have done. So now, we find the right to organize 
conceded but conceded in terms which, if enforced, would make organizations 
almost useless. 

The platform of the National Association of Manufacturers expresses 
exactly the thought expressed by its representatives and by all the enemies of 
Labor in the President’s First Industrial Conference and expressed in almost 
the same manner by the Second Industrial Conference and on numerous occa- 
sions since then by spokesmen for employers generally who seek to undermine 
the organizations of Labor. 

There is no question as to the legal responsibility between combinations 
organized for profit and the voluntary associations organized mutually for help 
and not for profit. Employers are not responsible for the agreements they have 
with organizations of workers. No cases are on record where employers either 
individually or collectively have been responsible for violation of terms of the 
agreements with organized workers. 

The language of the manufacturers is ‘“‘that the right to organize and act 
in combination, whether by employer or employe, corporation or union, is 
relative and not absolute.” That is to say that the right to organize is a right 
conditioned on the sanction of some person or some power at the time when 
it is sought to organize. Reading between the lines, it is clear that the National 
Association of Manufacturers believes the workers have a right to organize 
only under the supervision of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
by their sanction. This means that the National Association of Manufacturers 
is in favor of company unions and that it is opposed to the organization of 
trade unions and their affiliation with each other. 

The National Association of Manufacturers in its platform encourages the 
demands voiced by such politicians as Governor Allen and Candidate Coolidge 
for governmental suppression of workers in their organized capacity and like- 
wise it is in thorough harmony with legislation of the character of the Cum- 
mins-Esch Railroad act. 

It is doubtless true, as the manufacturers say in their platform, that “the 
life of government is its power to function,” but it is not true in the United 
States that as the manufacturers would have it, the life of government is its 
power to suppress. 

The manufacturers have outlined a platform upon which they stand before 
the nation as opposing the right of the workers to organize freely and according 
to the dictates of their own needs and their own judgment. They demand 
that organizations of workers be made “subject to public authority and legally 
answerable” for the conduct of their agents and they would deny to employes 
in the public service the right to organize or, at least, the right to make their 
organizations effective. 
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The opposition of the National Association of Manufacturers toward the 
constructive Arrerican trade union movement is not new. Its history reeks 
with bribery and corruption in the bitterness of its endeavor to destroy the 
work and the gocd name of the labor movement and its men. But despite 
all that was disclosed by congressional investigation and the indecent and 
immoral practices condemned by the Congress of the United States, in that 
antagonism it was then more honest than it now is in assuming virtue it does not 
possess. It is the modern manifestation and expression of Uriah Heep who 
pretended humility that his cowardly designs might dominate. 

The concept developed in the platform of the National Association of 
Manufacturers is one that shquld be opposed by every American who has an 
honest desire for progress ard an intelligent interest in the welfare of humanity. 
Modern industry is such that the voice of the individual is powerless unless it is 
associated with the voices of other individuals. 

The strength and the intelligence and the thought and the purpose of 
organized effort is necessary to the well-being, not only of the working people 
of our ccuntry, but to the welfare of the Republic as a whole. If organiza- 
tion were removed from modern industry, no conceivable power could stand 
between civilization and chaos. The discipline and restraint that come with 
organization are as vitally necessary to the protection of the interests of the 
workers and to the safety of society particularly in these unusual times as are 
the protests and the demands and the constant striving for better conditions 
and fuller, freer opportunities. 

When the onslaught of the German horde was at its height, when the 
valiant defenders were strained to the utmost, the watchword ‘They shall 
Not Pass!’ rang from the French command to the weary men who stood at 
Verdun guarding civilization from destruction. The command came to men 
whose bodies were weary, whose nerves were worn, but whose understanding 
of right and duty had never been clouded and whose devotion to humanity 
and justice and freedom could never be shaken. The workers have achieved 
their right to organize through long and bitter struggle. They will not relin- 
quish that right. The institution of organized labor is one of the great bulwarks 
for the safety of civilization, one of the strongest assurances of the perpetuation 
of democratic government. There is nothing about the National Association 
of Manufacturers that carries the slightest assurance of the perpetuation of the 
institutions of freedom or that guarantees in the slightest the making of any real 
progress for the millions of men and women and children who go to make up 
what we call humanity. The philosophy of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in so far as it has a philosophy, is the philosophy of greed. It deals 
with the protection of property and those who possess property. Its ideal is the 
acquisition of more property and the grip of greed upon that property when 
acquired, whether acquired by fair means or foul. More important than this, 
it is concerned with continuing the opportunities for the satisfaction of greed 
at the expense of humanity. 

The philosophy of the labor movement concerns itself with human 
welfare. Its stake is not property but life. Its great aim is the enlargement of 
life, the enlargement of life and its great impulse for the creation in plenty 
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of those things which go to make for the sustenance and the enlargement of 
life. There is a vast gulf between the two philosophies. The enemies of Labor 
seek to widen the gulf while Labor seeks to narrow it. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is late with its platform. 
Gradually but steadily the intelligence necessary to the making of ordered 
progress finds its way into the minds of the masses of the people. Gradually 
but steadily the concept of the ideal of greater freedom and the enlargement 
of the sphere of human life takes its place in the hearts of the masses of the 
people. Those who take their position upon the platform of the National 
Association of Manufacturers are making their last stand. They may or they 
may not realize that the battle is going against them and they may or may not 
realize that the language which they use is the language of a bygone day and 
of an outworn philosophy. They may proclaim what they will of reactionary 
doctrines. They may propose to put new bonds upon the workers. They may 
propose new measures for their suppression. With some of their devices, they 
may even succeed for a day. The great and profound and significant truth is 
that each of these devices and each of these measures and each of these 
proposals will be resisted by an army of workers, organized in purpose and 
intelligence, which grows in numbers and gains in strength with each day that 
passes. Those who gathered in New York City to write for the enemies of 
Labor a program of obstruction and oppression and reaction, wrote words of 
yesterday upon the sands. The rising, cleansing tide of progress shall wash 
them away and no man shall know whither they have gone. 





Creative power lies dormant where autocratic management prevails. 
No employer has a vested right to the good will of his employes. That must 
be earned, as between men. It can be earned only when management deals 
with workers as human beings and not as machines. There can not be a full 
release of productive energy under an autocratic control of industry. There 
must be a spirit of cooperation and mutuality between employers and workers, 
We submit that production can be enhanced through the cooperation of man- 
agement with the trade union agencies which make for order, discipline and 
productivity. 

We hold that the organization of wage-earners into trade unions and the 
establishment of collective bargaining are the first steps toward the proper 
development of our industrial machinery for service. 

To promote further the production of an adequate supply of the world’s 
needs for use and higher standards of life, we urge that there be established 
cooperation between the scientists of industry and the representatives of 
organized workers.—From “Labor, Its Protests, Grievances and Demands,”’ 
adopted at Washington, D. C., 1919, by Labor's Representatives. 





Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them. 





Report of Legislative Committee 


Meat Packers’ Legislation 
Tit meat packers again demonstrated 


their control over Congress by defeat- 

ing all legislation adverse to their 
interests. At the first of the session the 
Kenyon bill, S. 2202, and the Kendrick 
bill, S. 2199, also the bill by Representative 
Anderson, of Indiana, H. R. 6492, were 
seriously discussed and their proponents were 
determined to have them go through. The 
American Federation of Labor also put in a 
bill. It provided for a special commission 
and licensing of firms or corporations that are 
engaged in the packing or distribution of 
meats. The hearings on these measures 
continued for many weeks before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. At their close the 
committee was divided on the question 
as to whether or not there should be any 
legislation. It was finally determined that 
there ought to be legislation but that no 
special commission should be created and no 
licensing of the packers. A subcommittee 
was appointed to draw a bill on these lines. 
The committee never reported. 


Nolan Minimum Wage Bill 


This bill, after long hearings and a stormy 
passage through the House, rested in the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
for months. Near the close of the session a 
determined effort was made to push it for- 
ward. A report in favor of it was made and 
on May 24 it passed the Senate. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, the vote by which it 
was passed was reconsidered. After long de- 
bate and much maneuvering by Senator 
King, of Utah and Smith, of Georgia, the bill 
was defeated. This bill aims to give a 
minimum wage of $3 per day to all adults 
working for the government. 


Anti-Strike Legislation 


Senator Poindexter made a record for him- 
self as the champion lone legislator when he 
brought in a bill to punish strikers and the 
promoters of strikes on the railroads by a 
fine of $15,000 and imprisonment for ten 
years. All alone he held hearings and as a 
member of the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, he reported 
the bill favorably to the full committee; and 
again, alone he reported that bill from the 


committee to the Senate. It remained on the 
Senate calendar at the close of the session. 
The newspapers at one time said that he had 
a vote of eleven to four in favor of the 
measure from the committee, but Senators 
who attended what was to be a meeting of 
the committee, said that they new nothing 
of any vote being taken and never saw over 
two or three at a meeting of the committee. 


Army Reorganization Bill 


As this bill went through the House it 
contained nothing obnoxious to organized or 
unorganized labor. When it fell into the 
hands of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, however, there was a different story 
to tell. That committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wadsworth, of New York, 
brought forth a bill for compulsory military 
training. After long debate in the Senate, 
this provision went out, but it left in the bill a 
proposition that all men between the ages of 
18 and 45 should at once be registered in case 
of an “emergency,”’ and should be assigned 
by the military authorities to civil occupa- 
tions or to military duties. This provision 
was vigorously protested by the American 
Federation of Labor and the House conferees 
struck it out, but it showed that there must 
be laws of some kind or other to tie the work- 
ingman to his job. 


Woman's Bureau 


Representative Campbell’s bill to create a 
woman’s bureau in the Department of Labor 
was reported favorably in the House May 
18. It was passed by the House and also 
by the Senate and signed by the President. 
While it was still pending in the Senate, the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill came into 
the House. It contained an appropriation 
of $75,000 for the bureau, but this was 
stricken out on a point of order made by 
Blanton, of Texas, that there was no 
legislation establishing the bureau. 


The Employment Service 


An appropriation of $187,000 for the 
United States Empoyment Service was in 
the Sundry Civil bill, but was stricken out on 
a point of order by Blanton. Later, on mo- 
tion of Senator Robinson, when the bill 
reached the Senate $225,000 was replaced in 
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the bill; it passed the Senate in that form, 
reached and was signed by the President. 


War-time Laws 

A blanket resolution, H. R. 373, for 
the repeal of all war-time legislation, ex- 
cept the Lever Food Control Act, Trading 
with the Enemy Act and the Ball Rent Act, 
was passed during the night of June 3 re- 
gardless of the protests of organized labor. 
It was believed that the Lever Act was re- 
tained in force for the purpose of prosecuting 
strikers. The bill passed the Senate and went 
to the President, where it met with a 


“pocket”’ veto. | 
Postal Exipivyes 


A bill for an increase of the postal em- 
ployes’ wages of $130 passed both Houses 
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and was signed by the President. A com- 
mission to reclassify the salaries of the pos- 
tal employes was created during the early 
part of 1919. Their report came in too late 
to be acted upon at this session and the 
above increase was granted for the time 
between now and the adoption of the 
reclassification report. 


Vocational Rehabithtation 


A bill for the vocational rehabilitation of 
cripples in industry was passed. It makes 
a liberal appropriation to share the expense 
of such rehabilitation with the states which 
undertake it. 

HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1920 


July 4, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 5, Atlantic City, N. J., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 5, Chattanooga, Tenn., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 12, , Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union of America. 

July 12, Providence, R. I., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 17, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers. 

July 19, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and Cop- 
per Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 20, Philadelphia, Pa. United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

July 20, St. Louis, Mo., Steve Mounters’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

July 27, Boston, Mass., International Steréo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July —, , National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters. 

J uly ams 
national Union. 

August 2, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

August 3, Chicago, Ill, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Albany, N. Y., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


, United Leather Workers’ Inter- 


August 16, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 13, Toledo, Ohio, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 13, Manchester, N. H., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 13, St. Louis, 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 21, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural amd Ornamental 
Iron Workers. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October —, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 


Mo., International 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 


Wm. Dobson.—Our number of local unions has 
increased by four. We now have 70,000 members. 
The new locals were formed in Kentucky, California, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina. Sixteen thousand, 
six hundred and sixty-nine dollars was expended in 
deaths; $36,985 for the relief of 1,728 of our mem- 
bers. State of employment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—We now have 132 locals, 
with a total membership of 7,000. New local unions 
have been formed at Gainesville, Sherman, and 
Amarillo, Texas. State of employment is fair and is 
improving. ‘Through conferences the members 
of our local union in San Francisco obtained an 
increase of $2 per week. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler.—We now have nine local unions 
with a total membership of 471. State of employ- 
ment is excellent and is improving. We are con- 
ducting a campaign to organize all the men of our 
crafts in the entire industry. 


National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 


Geo. A. Griebb.—We have sixty-nine locals with a 
total membership of 20,457. State of employment is 
improving. Lake situation is in very bad shape; 
boats can not get sufficient fuel to operate. 


National Print Cutters’ Association 


Wiliam H. Parr.—We now have five local unions 
with a total membership of 328. State of employ- 
ment is good. We are trying to secure an increase in 
wages. 

Molders 


Victor Kleiber —We have 483 local unions with a 
total giembership of 62,444. State of employment is 
good. 

Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—We now have seventy-nine local 
unions with a total membership of 2,600. A local 
union was formed in Pittsburgh, Pa. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. About 1,000 
members received a 20 per cent increase in wages. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have thirty-five local 
unions with a total membership of 2,500. We paid 
two claims amounting to $2,000. State of employ- 
ment is good and is improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We now have nine local unions 
with a total membership of 369. One hundred 
dollars was expended for sick and disabled members. 
State of employment is good. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—We now have 142 locals withJa 
total membership of 10,400. New locals have been 
formed in the following localities: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Creek County, Oklahoma; Fresno 
County, California; Mahanoy (Township), Pennsyl- 
vania; Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Eau Claire High 
School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. MacCaskie—We now have three local 
unions with a total membership of eighty-five. 
State of employment is good. 


Wood Carvers 


F. Detlef —We have now twenty-two locals with a 
total membership of 1,302. A local union was 
formed at Los Angeles, California. Deaths of our 
members resulted in an expenditure of $300. State 
of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Robt. R. Moon: 

By agreements the bricklayers received an in- 
crease from $1 to $1.12} per hour and the car- 
penters from 75 to 873 cents per hour. Unemploy- 
ment exists in the iron industry. This district is 
60 per cent organized. In the recent election, out of 
fourteen candidates, nine were favorable to labor. 
Our Union Label League is being reorganized. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville.—J. D. Williams: 

Through organization the laundry workers re- 
ceived a 25 per cent increase in wages. Carpenters 
are to receive $8 a day effective June 1. State of 
employment is good. Condition of organized labor is 
good. Woolworth store opposed to organiaed labor. 
A local union of retail clerks with sixty charter 
members was organized; also a union of laundry 
workers with nineteen members. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

By agreement carpenters were raised to $9 per 
day; millmen to $8; bricklayers and plasterers to 
$11; hodcarriers to $9; common laborers, to $6 
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plumbers to $10. Employment is steady. A great 
deal of work is opening up here. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. 

COLORADO 

Colorado Springs.—S. H. Olson: 

Employment is steady. The workers in the build- 
ing trades are very busy—in fact, there is a shortage 
of men. Condition of organized labor is very good. 
We have a label committee at work. A cooks and 
waiters’ local union was organized. 

Denver —J. C. Bulger: 

Through agreement carpenters received $9 per 
day; plasterers, $10;lathers, $9. All other building 
trades will receive increases beginning June 1. 
Employment is steady. The Employers’ Associa- 
tion has declared for the non-union shop policy or the 
American plan. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. Good work is being done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. Local unions of building 
laborers and roofers were organized. A central labor 
union was formed in Las Animas. 


FLORIDA 

Daytona.—Charles L. Beers: 

Carpenters received an increase from 65 to 75 
cents per hour. Employment is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. 

GEORGIA 

Rome.—Ollie H. McGinnis: 

Bricklayers are receiving $1, $1.25, $1.35, and 
$1.50 per hour. Employment is steady in all lines. 
Plants here are working every man they can get and 
advertising for help. This district is 98 per cent or- 
ganized. Seventeen hundred men are demanding 
the union-labeled goods. A local union of electricians 
was organized. 

IDAHO 


Moscow.—Frank Stevens: 

Through organization the carpenters secured an 
advance in wages of $1 per day. Employment is 
not steady but all organized labor has work. Our 
federal labor union has greatly increased its member- 
ship. 

Nampa.—J. F. Critchfield: 

Employment is fairly steady. Some new city 
improvements are now under way. There is con- 
siderable agitation being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled products. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Martin A. Dillmon: 

Through negotiation certain branches of or- 
ganized teamsters and chauffeurs received a 30 per 
cent wage increase together with the nine-hour 
day; off duty all legal holidays with full pay and 
agreement operating under strictly union shop con- 
ditions. Organized warehousemen received an ad- 
vance in wages of 20 percent together with the union 
shop and improved working conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady. Deplorably long hours, together with 
low pay and poor working conditions, prevail in the 
unorganized crafts. A cooperative laundry is being 
launched. Our Trades Assembly Boycott and Label 
Conimittee is very active. ‘‘Does it bear the union 
label?” has become a by-word in this locality with all 
trade unionists. 

Bushnell.—Elmer V. Hays: 

Through organization the carpenters received an 
advance in wages from 65 cents per hour for ten-hour 
to 80 cents per hour for nine hours. Employment is 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 
A new local union of painters, paperhangers and 
decorators was organized. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Polishers, teamsters, wood workers and many 
other craftsmen have received increases in wages. 
Employment is steady in all shops. The Pullman 
Shops and the Whitman Barnes Manufacturing 
Company have greatly increased their working 
forces. Condition of organized labor is about 
15 per cent better than unorganized. Nearly every 
store here carries union-labeled products. 

Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

Conferences were held with the Health Commis- 
sioner and we secured a raise for seven nurses from 
$55 to $70; seventeen nursesfrom $60 to $70; and two 
nurses from $60 to $80 at the Municipal Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. For the women employed in lunch 
rooms we have secured a reduction in hours from six 
to four a day and an increase of 50 cents a day in 
wages, together with pay for our principal holidays. 

Galesburg. —Thomas R. Downie: 

Employment is steady. We have five labor alder- 
men in council working for labor. Local unions of 
carpenters and painters were organized. 

Gillespie —William Willard: 

Employment is very steady. There is not much 
new work here at the present time, although indica- 
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Victor dealer’s. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 1st of each month, 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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tions are that building operations will open up 
shortly. 
INDIANA 


Evansville—Emil Levy: 

Employment is fairly steady. Unemployment 
exists in the building trades. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are much better than unorganized. 
There is a constant demand for union-labeled goods. 

Kokomo.—J. Vern Johnston: 

Through conferences the teamsters secured a 15 
cents an hour increase on the Stone and Webster’s 


construction job where they are employed. Employ- 
ment is steady. Much lower wages exist in the un- 
organized crafts than in the organized. A local union 
of hodcarriers and common laborers was organized. 
Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 
Through negotiations the following crafts have 
signed up for one year, May 1, 1920 to May l, 


1921: Sheet metal workers from 75 cents to 85 
cents per hour; carpenters 60 to 90 cents per hour; 
painters, decorators, and paperhangers 60 to 90 
cents; plasterers, 87} cents to $1;iron molders, 75 to 
90 cents; electricians, 75 to 90 cents for first six 
months—for last six months, $1 per hour; lathers, 
45 cents to $1 per hour for day work; plumbers and 
steamfitters, 874 cents to $1 per hour. The above 
craftsmen work the eight-hour day. Employment is 
very steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Organized labor has increased 75 per cent in the last 
eighteen months. Union-labeled goods are very 
much in demand. The new local of teamsters has 
now 175 members. 

Vincennes.—George Delanter: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of work among 
the organized trades are from 10 to 20 per cent better 
as compared with the unorganized. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Bricklayers and carpenters received an increase in 
wages. Employment is steady. Several factories are 
increasing their working forces. A local committee 
of our trades and labor assembly is working to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. Local unions of 
firemen and oilers and cement workers were or- 


ganized. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Frank L. Bryan: 

Carmen and boilermakers are now receiving 45 
cents per hour. Employment is steady. The Sin- 
clair Oil Refining Company is improving its plant 
extensively and has taken on 200 extra men for the 
work. 

Winfield.—J. W. Tate: 

_ Employment is steady. There is much street pav- 
ing being done here and Mexican labor is being 
imported to do it. We are seeking to remedy this 
condition and have our local men and citizens to do 
this work. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkin: 

Employment is not steady. Our label committee is 
at work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
The non-union shop fight is still on. 

Owensboro.—B. L. Nixon: 

Through negotiation the following advances in 
wages were secured: Painters from 75 to 87} cents 
per hour; plasterers from $1 to $1.25 per hour, 
effective July 17; bricklayers are receiving $1.25 per 
hour together with the eight-hour day. On account 
of the scarcity of materials work is not steady. Work- 
ers in the unorganized industries are getting about 80 
per cent less than the organized workers and have 


longer hours. 
MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Street department employes received an advance 
in wages of 50 cents a day; permanent firemen also 
received an increase of 50 cents. Employment 
is fairly steady. Condition of organized labor is 
good. Good work is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

The following increases were secured: Bricklayers, 
15 cents, making their wage $1.15 per hour; car- 
penters, 25 cents, making their wage $1 per hour; 
painters, 15 cents, making their wage 90 cents per 
hour; auto body workers have been increased about 
20 per cent. Employment is steady. We can not get 
enough local help to do the work here. Many new 
buildings are under way. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. A local union of hodcarriers, 
masons’ helpers, and building laborers was organized . 


Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

The molders received an increase in wages of $1.40 
per day, making their minimum wage $7.20, to- 
gether with the eight-hour day; carpenters are to re- 
ceive $1 per hour commencing June 1; and electrical 
workers are getting 90 cents an hour. Notices have 
been posted in various mills to the effect that a 15 
per cent increase in wages is to be granted the tex- 
tile workers. Employment is steady. The unor- 
ganized crafts are reaping the benefits that the 
union members are gaining, as they are also receiving 
increases in many instances. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of labeled goods by a com- 
mittee from the trades and labor council. Ring spin- 
ner fixers and doffers and ring spinners have affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers of America. 
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OMETIMES we are astonished at 

the hearty appetites of growing boys 
and girls—but big appetites are Nature’s 
way of helping children to get what they 
need to grow into strong, healthy men 
and women, Let your boys and girls 
feast on generous sandwiches made 
with Wilson’s square-pressed boiled 
ham; give them all the nourishing, 
muscle-making qualities of this delicious 
food. 


“Jhis wavR 


WILSON’S 
Certified $°5 
Boiled Ham 


for making real sandwiches 


LSON’S square-pressed boiled ham 

is carcfuliy selected, trimmed and 
boned so that there is no waste when 
Sliced, Its tempting flavor is emphasized 
through careful cooking by expert chefs. 
The illustration shows how it is specially 
“square-pressed” so that each slice makes 
two neat sandwiches. Buy it, sliced 
fresh to order, of your meat dealer, deli- 
catessen store or grocer. The Wilson 
label guarantees its fine quality. 


Caleta 
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he PURE FRUIT Candies 


CHARMS CO. — NEWARK ~NEW JERSEY-—THE CITY OF CHARMS 











MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W: Wagner: 

The following wages are now being received: 
Painters, 90 cents per hour; sheet metal workers, 85 
cents; bakers, $40 per week; building laborers, 65 
cents per hour; and automobile repair men, 75 cents 
per hour. Work is very steady in all lines. All plants 


here are building extensions to their factories and are. 


working at top speed. Conditions of organized labor 
are very good. Our union label league is doing good 
work. A local union of papermakers was organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good; this district is about 85 per cent or- 
ganized. We are demanding union-labeled products. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis —F. E. Miner: 
Employment is steady. Street work is opening up. 


Condition of organized labor is good. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 
_ Employment is fairly steady. Three trade union- 
ists were elected as city councilmen on May 4, 1920. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—J. C. Carr: 

Through agreement the workers here have re- 
ceived an increase in wages amounting to about 20 
per cent. Employment is steady except when 
material can not be obtained. Condition of organized 
labor is better by far than unorganized. We have 
appointed a label committee to work to promote 
the use of union-labeled products. A new local union 
of hodcarriers and common laborers was formed. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—H. Horstman: 

Workers here are receiving from 80 cents to $1 per 
hour, together with the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. This district is about 70 per cent organized. 
We are working very hard to promote the use of the 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of teamsters 
with thirty-three members was organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Horace A. Riviere: 

Textile workers received an increase of 15 per 
cent; oil cloth workers received an increase of $3 per 
week. Employment is fairly steady. 

Portsmouth.—Richard S. Weston: 

Carpenters received $1 per hour May 1, through 
negotiation. State of employment is fair. Conditions 
of organized labar are good. A local union of 
plumbers was organized in Exeter, New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

Wages of hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers were increased from $3 and $4 with the 
nine-hour day to a wage of $5.20 per day of eight 
hours. Employment is steady. Existing plants are 
increasing their working forces. New buildings are 
being constructed. About one-third of this district 
is organized. 

Camden.—William Harvey: 

Through a special conference with the Manufactu- 
rers’ Association the potters in this locality received 
an increase in wages ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Employment is fairly steady. Building operations 
are opening up. Our campaign committee has been 
holding meetings and seems to be meeting with 
much success. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

The following advances in wages were secured 
through conferences: Brickmasons, 87} cents to 
$1.12 per hour; plumbers and steamfitters, 85 cents 
to $1.05 per hotir; carpenters, from 75 cents to $1 
per hour; painters from 72} cents to 95 cents per 
hour; and electricians from 75 cents to $1 per hour, 
together with the eight-hour day. New factories are 
being erected which will furnish some work for this 
community. Our union-label committee is doing 
splendid work. 

Corning.—Ernest H. Painter: 

The following increases in wages were granted: 
Carpenters, from 70 to 85 cents per hour; masons, 
from 75 to 90 cents per hour; plumbers, from 85 
cents to $1; painters, from 55 to 75 cents. Em- 
ployment is steady. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. A local union of carpenters was organized. 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Employes of the American Locomotive Company 
have received increases in wages. Employment is 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 


Elmira.—John E. Murphy: 

Millmen received an increase in wages of 30 per 
cent. Employes of New York State Reformatory 
received a 33 per cent increase. Employment is 
steady. A new bridge and many new buildings 
are being constructed. Condition of organized 
labor is very good. A committee from the central 
labor union is working on a cooperative store propo- 
sition. Our label league is considering the use of 
moving pictures in connection with their work. 

Poughkeepsie.—William J. Rowman: 

All workers in the building trades have received 
increases in wages. Employment is steady. There 
is a shortage of all kinds of labor here. 
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Columbia 


Grafonola 


Music Wherever You Are 





A Columbia Grafonola al- 
ways gives you lots of fun 
and requires mighty little 
care. Its Non Set Automa- 
tic Stop, an exclusive Co- 
lumbiaimprovement, lets you 
listen in peace to the very 
end of every record. There’s 


nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just put on your 
record and the Grafonola 
plays and stops itself. 

Full, pure, unmuffled tone. 
Exquisite beauty of design. 
The greatest convenience of 
mechanism. 


Cotumsia GrapHopHone Co., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto v 


Columbia Grafonolas; Standard 


Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point.—C. P. Davis: 
Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
are good. Our central labor union has a 
local committee working to promote the use of 
labeled goods. Local unions of brickmasons and 
plasterers were organized. 

Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Employment is steady. Better pay and shorter 
hours exist among the organized workers. We are 
urging all crafts to purchase union-labeled goods. A 
building trades council was organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—W. G. Besserer: 

The following increases in wages were granted 
through negotiation: Painters 15 cents an hour; car- 
penters 20 cents an hour, together with the eight- 
hour day. Employment is fairly steady. Conditions 
of organized labor as compared with unorganized are 
better. Propaganda is being eirculated here in favor 
of the non-union shop. 


OHIO 


Canion.—John Mercer: 

All union contractors have, accepted ‘our new 
scale for $1 per hour effective May 1. Employment 
is steady. Conditions of organized labor are good. 
Everything possible is being done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. A local of hodcarriers was 
organized. 

Hamilton.—Chas. E. Vaughn: 

h organization $4.50 increase was secured 
for chauffeurs. There is plenty of work. Conditions 
of organized labor are much better as compared with 
unorganized. City electricians received an increase 
from 75 to 90 cents an hour. Everything possible is 
being done to have union-made goods purchased. A 
local union of chauffeurs and garagemen was or- 


ganized. 
OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 
carpenters have secured an agreement making 
their wage-scale $10, effective June 15; painters’ 
wages have been increased from $7 to $8 a day 
through organization. Employment is steady. Con- 
ditions here look very good for organized labor. 
The “Fair to Labor Club,” with 1,800 strong, is being 

recognized by the politicians. 


OREGON 


Bend.—I. V. McAdoo: 

Employment is steady. Brooks-Scanlon lumber 
mill is increasing its working force. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. Union-labeled goods are 
continually being called for. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Indiana.—C. J. Glasstetter: 

Carpenters received an increase of 7} cents per 
hour. Employment in the building trades js steady. 
Unemployment exist in the glass works and the 
foundry on account of materials not being shipped. 
Conditions of organized labor are by far the better 
than unorganized.. We are actively cooperating 
with the American Federation of Labor National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign. Have been 


working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
A federal labor union was organized. 


Wilkes- Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Increases, together with the forty-four-hour week, 
have been granted as follows: Carpenters receive 85 
cents an hour, an increase of 25 cents; electrical 
workers receive $1 per hour; painters and plumbers 
receive $7 a day, an increase of $1; and plasterers 
receive $8 a day, an increase of $2. ‘Employment i is 
steady. Additional help has been taken on by sev- 
eral concerns here. The organized workers are 
receiving better wages and have better hours and 
working conditions than the unorganized. We are 
actively at work to elect candidates favorable to 
labor. Constant agitation is being carried on for 
union-labeled products, cards and buttons. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Edgewood.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Textile workers received a 15 per cent increase in 
wages. Employment is steady except in some lines of 
woolen and silk work. Some plants have reduced 
their forces and have eliminated night work. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good as compared with 
unorganized. Two new local unions of textile 
workers have been organized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—George Nafey: 

Plumbers signed up new wage-scale for $1.25 per 
hour effective July 12. Employment is steady. 
There is plenty of work here but material is hard to 
get. Condition of organized labor is good. We havea 
label committee doing good work. 

Spartanburg.—J. P. Hamil: 

Employment is steady. All building trades have 
more than they can do. There is a shortage of 
plumbers, carpenters, electricians and linotype 
operators. Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville.—W. K. Wolfe: 

Beginning May 1, carpenters received 70 cents an 
hour. There is plenty of work in all lines. The 
foundries and box factories are advertising for men. 
A local union of steam and operating engineers was 
organized. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very good. New central body was or- 
ganized; also a local union of hodcarriers, building 
and. common laborers. 

Gainesville.—John R. Evans: 

Employment is steady. This locality is 95 per cent 
organized. Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 
A iocal union of laundry workers was organized. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—A. E. Harvey: 

Through negotiations the cereal and soft drink 
workers received an increase in wages of $1 per day. 
Employment is not steady. Members of organized 
labor receiving from 20 to 50 per cent higher 
wages than unorganized. Our label league is doing 
good work. A local union of ice wagon drivers was 
organized. 








